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of the harbour at Mombasa, Kenya, come 4 
dhows of every shape and size ranging from : 

the tall Sumbuk, with its square galleon stern 
(illustrated above), to the utilitarian Boom. 

Manned by Swahili, Somali, Arabs and 
Indians, the dhows are in the direct line of descent 


from the ancient vessels in which men first sailed the 
waters of the Near East. To-day they carry dates 
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Conquest of hunger 


In India and Pakistan, in Ceylon 
and the Belgian Congo, in Burma 
and the Africas, mechanised forces 
rumble into action in the war 
against hunger. Giant Euclid 
earthmovers, Euclid Tractors and 
Scrapers—powered by Cummins 
diesel engines—Marion Shovels 
and Draglines, Carlisle Graders, 


clear the scrub, raze the jungle, 
irrigate the deserts. . 

Soon the barren lands will grow 
green and fruitful . . . soon 
hydro-electric power will speed 
the forward march of the “ back- 
ward peoples” . soon there 
will be life where now is bare 
existence. 


The World’s Finest Earthmoving Equipment is distributed and serviced by 


 BADERUWOOD: GODaL » 


Sales : 
11 BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1, and 24 ST VINCENT PL., GLASGOW 


Works and Service : 


HUNSBURY, NORTHAMPTON 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works ® and Agencies throughout the World 
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REDUCE tHE COST or 
EDUCATION 


EFFECT A SCHOOL FEES POLICY 
WITH 


CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Founded 1805) 


For particulars write to :— 


Head Office : . St ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


London Office . : 5 Lorupury, Lonpon, E.C.2 


OR ANY OF THE COMPANY’S BRANCHES 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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Beautiful Gifts 


A from Hamilton & Inches 


Clock Specialisis 
To the late King George Vi 
f rs | 


PRESENTATION PLATE 
Hamilton & Inches 

would welcome inquiries 
for making beautiful 

gold and silver ware to 
commemorate this 


9ct mixed gold and enamel flying duck brooch £12.18.0 netable year. 


9et gold flexible bracelet £75. 10.0 (All prices include purchase (ax; export orders are free of tax) 


Stainless steel wrist watch, waterproof £20.18 .0 


Cairngorm double heart and crown brooch £16.0.0 


Mary Queen of Scots amethyst heart and crown pendant £5 6.0.0 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2: Central +898 - Telegrams: Inches Edinburgh 
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We give them 4a¢ Homes 


Only in a home of their own, somewhere where 


they belong, 


can children develop properly. To 


give destitute boys and girls such a background is 


our endeavour. 


We are not nationalised nor 


subsidised —in face of rising costs, donations are 


more than ever necessary. 


May we count on 


YOUR generosity? 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Gy sending all you can spare 











THE IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING 
HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 








rT°HE only satisfactory method of 
learning a foreign language is the direct 
method. 

In other words, you must learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish and Italian in Italian. That is the 
Pelman method, and it is the only way. 

It naturally follows from this that the 
old-fashioned method of memorising long 
lists of foreign words is entirely abolished 
when you learn a language by the direct 
way. You get to know each word by using 
it, and by using it in different ways and 
relationships. 





Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
members of Her Majesty's Forces. 





No long months trying to memorise 
lengthy vocabularies and dreary rules! 
You are guided naturally and instinctively, 
as a child is taught to quickly grasp words 
and their meanings, their fitness, their use 
—and their pronunciation. 

Another consequence is that it practic- 
ally eliminates the difficulties and drudger- 
ies of learning complicated grammatical 
rules and exceptions. It teaches you not 
only to read a foreign language, but to 
write, speak and understand it thoroughly 
and efficiently. 


There are no classes to attend. 
method enables you to learn a foreign 
language in your own time, and in from 
one-third to one-half the usual period. 

The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages is explained in four little books, one 
for each language : 


French, Spanish, German, Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 
State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 


102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, Lonaon, W.1 


———POS8T THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY—— 


Pelman Languages Institute, 

| 102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 

| ondon, W.1. 

Please send details of Pelman method 
of learning : 

French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
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(Cross out three of these.) 
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£323 in cash at age 21 


(or a life policy for £1044 with profits) is 
provided by The Policy for Children by a 
premium of £12 a year paid from the 
birth of a child by a parent or friend. 
Enquire for details for a child of any 


age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 





There is wisdom in pause, 
there is action in delay, 
there is philosophy in 
retreat — providing your 
favourite briar is rightly 
packed with Balkan 
Sobranie Smoking 
Mixture. A touch of 
rarest Yenidje gives to 
choicest Virginian that 
difference which is the 
secret of the master- 
blenders of one gifted 


family. 


Balkan 


Sobranie 


Smoking 


Mixture 
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King 


Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 





Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 
THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED, EDINBURGH 








A Welsh 
Coxswain 


The Lifeboat Service is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions. 
Will you help in the constant battle 
against rising costs? Send your con- 
tribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer : His Grace TheDukeof Northumberland 
Secretary :Col.A.D.BurnettBrown,M.C.,T.D..M.A. 
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LONDON 
to SOUTH AFRICA 


FOUR NEW 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL LINERS 


HE MAIDEN VOYAGE of the ‘ City of Port Elizabeth,’ 
in January 1953, inaugurated a new era in the develop- 
ment of ocean travel to and from South Africa. 


With 12,500 tons gross and an over-all length of 541 feet, 
the ‘City of Port Elizabeth’ sets a new standard of ex- 
cellence in design, amenities, and perfection of detail. The 
drawing room, smoke room, verandah lounge, writing room, 
and restaurant are finely proportioned and beautifully 
appointed. The Promenade and Sports decks are remark- 
ably extensive, and the spacious cabins and suites reflect the 


Company’s wide experience and comprehensive knowledge 
of travellers’ requirements. 


Three similar ships will follow, all of which will be in service 
by the end of 1953. 


T.S.M.V. CITY OF T.S.M.V. CITY OF 
PORT ELIZABETH EXETER 


Maiden Voyage . . June 2, 1953 
Second Voyage ... May 5, 1953 Second Voyage . . Sept. 12, 1953 


Followed by 
S.S. CITY OF YORK and 
Fourth Voyage . . Dec. 15, 1953 S.S. CITY OF DURBAN 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-106 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office : 29 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 


Third Voyage . «+ Aug. 25, 1953 
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fine cloths of wool 


When you’re having a suit made, have it made 
in ‘Sheltie’, the superb, strong but soft, smart 
but durable cloth. A luxurious cloth, and an 
economical one; made for town or country, 
for men or women; made to last, to keep its 
shape, to hold its colours. In it you will look 


JOHN G HARDY LTD 4 NEW 


SHERRY worthy of 
‘ T rh + 
your CORONATION 
‘ Thy le a T a] r 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Be it for a few friends or a formal gathering, 
sherry is the apéritif par excellence for your 
Coronation parties. Especially ‘ Pintail’, a 
quite exceptional pale dry sherry selected at 
Jerez by Matthew Gloag and Son Ltd., of 
Perth, Scotland, importers of fine Sherries 
since 1800. Y ouareconfidently invited to send a 
42/4d. cheque for the special trial package of 
two bottles of ‘Pintail’—the sherry 
right worthy of the loyal toast. 
For future reference : one dozen 
bottles, carriage paid £12. 


Pintail 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., 
Perth, Scotland. Est. 1800 


your elegant best, yet feel comfortable and 
relaxed. 

Ask your tailor about ‘Sheltie’ (Regd.). Or 
come along to our well-known showrooms 
where this cloth and hundreds of others are 
displayed superbly, strikingly, conveniently. 


BURLINGTON ST LONDON WI 








FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
to you 


“|. . do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.”’ 

Appealing for this hospital in “ The 
Times” of November 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
**I ask and pray my friends . . . not to 
let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money.” 


Please give to our Appeal 

The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 

women of limited means who cherish pri- 

vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 

tiens of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
needed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported 
by the State. Please send a 
gift . . . remember us in your 
will . . . do not let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Florence 
Nightingale 


HOSPITAL 


19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 
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Above: A few of the pieces which will be 
available. 


On left: A reproduction of the Manners Fork 
—one of the earliest known, showing the unique 
Hall Mark. 


VOM ON. 


SILVERWARE 


Beautifully designed pieces of silver to commemorate the Coronation, 
each stamped with the 1953 Date letter and the unique Hall Mark 
for this historic year, which bears the Queen’s head. 

Here is a wonderful opportunity to collectors of fine silverware to 
obtain pieces that will appreciate considerably in value as time passes. 
The official day from which the Date letter begins is 1st June, and 
deliveries cannot commence until after that date. But orders should 
be placed now to avoid possible disappointment later. 

Special pieces for a particular purpose can be designed for you and 
they will bear the Coronation Hall Mark if made this year. 

Orders for export overseas are free of Purchase Tax. 


Write now for illustrated leaflet giving full description and prices. 


Kizch and Cfaydon Sud. (Estab. 1790) 


153 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone ; MANsion House 2160 Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Landawata,’’ Fen., London 

















Francis 


Younghusband 
Explorer and Mystic 


GEORGE SEAVER 
Litt.D. 

‘An admirable biography. 
Half of Dr Seaver’s book gives 
an absorbing account of 
Younghusband’s life during 
those years as a man of action. 
The second half describes, with 
sympathy and understanding, 
his life as a man of the spirit.”’ 

LORD SAMUEL ina Broadcast. 
Illustrated. 25s. net. 


* Daily Mail’ Book of the Month 


The Marriage 


at Ferrara 


SIMON 
HARCOURT-SMITH 


“Lucrezia (Borgia) presents 
a fascinating psychological 
problem. But just as absorb- 
ing as his attempt to unravel 
it is the account that her bio- 
grapher provides of Renais- 
sance court life. Hers was an 
epoch of great brutality and 
yet of exquisite refinement. 
On page after page some fresh, 
unexpected detail turns up to 
surprise and entertain.”’ 

PETER QUENNELL in the Daily 
Mail. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


French 
Legionnaire 


ALFRED 
PERROTT-WHITE 


An English-born soldier's fact- 
ual account of life in French 
Foreign Legion—dealing, for 
the first time, with the changes 
brought about by World 
War II. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 





























SAFETY LAST 
Lt.-Col. W. F. Stirling, D.S.O. 
The adventurous autobiography 
of T. E. Lawrence’s one-time 
Chief of Staff. With a Foreword 
by Siegfried Sassoon. 
Illustrated. 18s. 


A SINGING REEL 


Moray McLaren 
A delightful, non-technical book 
about the pleasures of fly-fishing. 
Illustrated by A. R. Sturrock, 
R.S.A. 16s. 


THE GERMAN 
GENERAL STAFF 


Walter Gorlitz 
A comprehensive history and 
study of a unique institution. 
With a Foreword by Captain 
Cyril Falls. Jilustrated. 35s. 


HONOURABLE 


COMPANY 
M. Bellasis 


The remarkable story of one 
family’s association with the 
East India Company through 
five generations. With an Intro- 
duction by Arthur Bryant. 

Illustrated. 21s. 


FAREWELL, 
CATULLUS 


Pierson Dixon 
A new and exciting interpreta- 
tion, in novel form, of the life 
and times of the famous poet. 
12s. 6d. 


Write for our latest list 


Hollis & Carter 


25 Ashley Pl., London, S.W.1 














JOHN MURRAY 
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Living Dangerously 
F. SPENCER CHAPMAN 


DS.O. 
Kayaking in Greenland, perilous Himalayan climbs, tight 
corners in Malaya jungles, miraculously survived and described 
with skill and zest by the author of The Jungle is Neutral. 


3 impressions before publication 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Cover of Darkness 


RODERICK CHISHOLM 
Foreword by Air Chief Marshal Sir William Elliot 


Here, written by a pilot who rose from Flying Officer to Air 
Commodore and served in Cunningham’s famous night-fighter 
squadron, is a graphic and human picture of the air war at 
night, the rapid development of radar, and radio counter- 
measures, the new interruption equipment and tactics. 


224 pp. Illustrated. 15s. 


} Together We Wandered 
C. J. LAMBERT 


The author of Sweet Waters: A Chilean Farm travelled with his 
wife from Sussex to the Bahamas, New Zealand to Peru, the 
Philippines to Brazil, and encountered many oddities, such as 
a beach that ran away, a fish that ate grass, and a poison 
factory. A most unusual collection of traveller's tales. 


Illustrated. 248 pp. 16s. 


The Lilies and the Bees 
EDWARD GRIERSON 


The author of Reputation for a Song (Book Society and Daily 
Mail choice) has written a full-blooded and enthralling 
historical romance in the Dumas tradition. A Royalist plot 
to depose Napoleon Bonaparte, duels, conspirators, hair’s- 
breadth escapes, set against an authentic background in which 
Napoleon, Talleyrand and Fouché play their part. 
Recommended by The Book Society 


288 pp. 12s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
WE ay 
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IMPERIAL GANGER RESEARGH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 


Patron: HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
President: THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council: PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Hon. Treasurer: MR DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 
Director: DR JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 


THE Fund was founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 

a centre for research and information on Cancer, and carries on continuous and 

systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge 

has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent tothe Hon. Treasurer, Mr Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


| hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund (Treasurer, 
Mr Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, 
for the purpose of Scientific Research, and | direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good dischare> 
for such legacy. 














A GOOD TURN 


To those to whom it is 
second nature to do 2 good 
turn, the Church Army 
appeals on behalf of men, 
women and children needing 
a new start in life. The task 
of turning sadness into glad- 
ness is indeed a happy one— 
will YOU take a turn ? 


Cheques should be sent to 
the Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, 
Chief Secretary, The Church 
Army, 55 Bryanston Street, 
London, W.1. 


-€HURCH ARMY 


FIGHT THE C7 GOOD FIGHT 











ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to rely unduly upon the 
effect of Alcoholic Stimulants. 
The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a _ revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 
Particulars can be sent to all parts of the 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 
=-TEAR OUT AND POST= 

A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 

Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me particulars of your treatment. 
NAME... 


ADDRESS 
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BRITISH ME cenguns 


‘The $est- Gutboatd 
Motor in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO LTO 


POOLE. DORSET Telephone: POOLE 818 








First Class Accommodation available Apply: 


4 ORIENT LINE 


14 Cockspur Street London SWI 
Telephone TRA 7141 or AGENTS 





Just Published 





THE SUDAN 


A RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 
By J. S. R. DUNCAN 


The Sudan covers an area of almost one million square miles. The problem of its 
future, particularly in relation to Britain and Egypt, may become vital. 

Mr Duncan, who is in the Sudan Political Service (and has contributed to ‘ Maga’), 
puts the problem squarely. Here is the whole story—up to date—and, thanks to 
British influence and example, truly a Record of Achievement. With Map. 12s. 6d. net 
From your Bookseller, or from the Publishers 


William Blackwood & Sons Ltd., Edinburgh and London 
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The outright win of the Zephyr 6 at Monte 
Carlo is convincing proof of its reliability, 
safety, comfort and outstanding perform- 


ance. It has superb handling qualities 
which you can enjoy only by driving it 

yourself. Ford Dealers everywhere are 

giving trial runs. Let us arrange one for 

you. We want you to be able to tell your 


friends about this brilliant British car — the 
Ford Zephyr — the lowest - priced family 
saloon and the smallest engined car to win the 


Monte Carlo Rally for over 20 years. Com- 


( ‘ R NOW plete the coupon today, for your trial run. 
a : a 3 7 , 











ZEPHYR-SIX £532 PLUS PURCHASE TAX £297 .1.? 


Monte Carlo ally Winner 


en ee ae ay ee oe 
Grrtiiliin 

J ger ou a a 

le aS Run 


TO: FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD. 
DAGENHAM 


‘FIVE-STAR’ MOTORING 
kkkkk 


Me boot at limes cook 


Please arrange for my nearest Ford Dealer to 
give me atrial run in a Zephyr-Six — free and 
without obligation. 


NAME 
BY APPOINTMENT MOTOR VEHICLE ADDRESS 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE LATE 


KING GEORGE VI. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD. 
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By Appointment 
to the late King George VI 


Gordons 
Stands Supteme 


Maximum Prices: Bottle 33/9; $ Bottle 17/7; } Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7—U.K. only 





Printed in Great Britain 
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At home or away 


There is nothing to equal Scotch Whisky whether 
enjoyed at home or away. How extra good it is 
when you choose “‘ Black & White.” Blended in 
the special “‘ Black & White” way this fine Scotch 


Whisky is the perfect drink at any time and for all 
occasions. 


‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


By Appointment Mostae<> Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the late King George V!. YJ James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


Maximum Prices as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association (U.K. only) 
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* TWO-BLOCKED.” 


BY GEOFFREY WILLANS. 


“* AT least,”’ said the Admiral 
explosively, ‘‘we have been 
spared that.” 

He folded his copy of ‘ The 
Times’ and laid it on the desk 
of his day-cabin. It is safe to 
say that in his long service 
career he had never regretted 
his loneliness more. Even the 
time taken to summon Flags or 
the Secretary would take the 
fine, exquisite edge off his in- 
dignation. Despite this, how- 
ever, and the fact that it was 
not yet nine o’clock, he tele- 
phoned to the Secretary. 

“Secretary, I want you in 
my cabin at once.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

The Secretary, a pale, worried 
Commander, arrived looking 
bright and inquiring. All the 
way aft he had been wondering 
what had gone adrift. The 
squadrons had flown on per- 
fectly, there had been fresh 
milk for breakfast, there was no 
other British admiral of greater 


seniority in company, and the 
acceptances had arrived for the 
Press reception. Once inside 
he had not long to wait. 

‘** Secretary, have you heard 
the expression ‘two-blocked’?” 

** No, sir.” 

“Neither had I,” said the 
Admiral. (The Secretary, long 
schooled to atmosphere, realised 
that there was going to be 
nothing personal in _ this.) 
** Listen.” 

He picked up ‘The Times’ 
again and read aloud the 
report :— 


“It is heartening evidence of 
co-operation that an American 
naval term of long standing—‘ two- 
blocked ’—an expression indicating 
that a flag, pendant or signal has 
been hoisted all the way up to the 
signal yard-arm—has been dropped. 
The British ‘close-up’ takes its 
place.” 


There was silence. 
“Had you ever heard the 
K 





290 
expression ‘ two-blocked,’ Secre- 
tary ?” 

“* No, sir.” 

The Admiral began to speak. 
He spoke as he was wont to 
speak on these occasions, pick- 
ing his words carefully while 
his eyes looked, from time to 
time, through the scuttle, to 
rest upon the other ships at 
anchor. 

“Tn the old days, Secretary, 
as you will remember, our 
phonetic alphabet had a splen- 
didly traditional ring about it. 
‘A’ stood for Apples, ‘B’ for 
Beer, and ‘L’ for London. All 
typically British allusions. After 
many weeks of deliberations 
during the war a committee, 
sitting apparently in Washington, 
decreed that in future ‘A’ 
should stand for Able, ‘ B’ for 
Baker, and ‘ L’ ”’—the Admiral 
gulped—‘‘‘L’ was to stand for, 
of all things, Love.” 

The Admiral’s eyes rested 
upon the American aircraft 
carriers that stretched in his 
view between Gare Loch and 
the Tail of the Bank. 

‘* Apparently, Secretary, we 
have only narrowly missed— 
narrowly, I repeat—the situa- 
tion when I might hear my 
Flags requesting the Signal 
Bosun that ‘Love should be 
two-blocked.’ ”’ 

The Secretary, relieved, smiled 
at the Admiral’s flight of fancy. 
This he realised was the humor- 
ous monologue, not the more 
customary impersonation of 
Captain Bligh or Jack the 
Ripper. 

“We ought to learn a bit of 
American on this exercise, sir.” 


“ Two-blocked.” 


[April 


The Admiral’s cold eye came 
back to him. 

‘They are our allies, Secre- 
tary,” he said. “ It is our duty 
to co-operate with them with 
best possible endeavour. I 
should not wish any officer or 
rating in my flagship ” (he pro- 
nounced it ‘‘ flagshup ’’) ‘* to feel 
otherwise.” 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

Admiral Sir Henry Foxe- 
Forsyth, despite his comparative 
youth, was the old-fashioned 
type of Admiral. He did not 
still wear a wing-collar, but 
there was a suspicion of length 
about his side-whisker and he 
sported a swansdown of fluffy 
grey hair on his upper cheek- 
bones. His was a steel-like 
personality and it was reflected 
in the austerity of his quarters. 
The day-cabin was like a monk’s 
cell—a desk with two Admiralty- 
pattern lampshades, a blotter, 
a telephone, a notice-board on 
the sloping bulkhead, and the 
usual standard furniture were 
all that it contained. There 
was no picture of a wife taken 
in wedding dress in 1926. The 
only softness he permitted him- 
self was an oil-painting of H.M.S. 
Nelson at sea in bad weather. 

In the nature of things Sir 
Henry’s appointment was a 
curious one. He was Flag Officer 
Carrier Task Force, wearing his 
flag in the Impenetrable, one 
of the largest British aircraft 
carriers. Yet he wore no wings 
on his sleeve and, in the view of 
the squadrons embarked, he did 
not know a ‘“ Swordfish ’ from 
an “ Attacker.” In this they 
were wrong; for Sir Henry was 
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an acute man with a first-class 
brain. It may well have been 
that his private dreams had 
once seen him in command 
when battle-fleets were brought 
to action, but he had now 
focused his entire mind upon 
his newer problem. If he had 
not flying in his bones and did 
not know what the flight-deck 
looked like when a pilot was 
coming in with a batsman who 
did not know his flying, never- 
theless many hours of thought 
and discussion had put him on 
top of the job. He looked 
forward to the exercise ahead as 
his first rea) test. 

‘** After the conference I shall 
bring Admiral—er—what was 
his name ? ” 

** Admiral Burnett J. Kzecky, 
as.” 

e Hmm.” 

Without a word, with a single 
glance from the middle scuttle 
starboard side, Admiral Foxe- 
Forsyth inferred his opinion of 
this name. 

‘** T shall bring Admiral Kzecky 
aft. I have no doubt that, 
despite the dryness of American 
ships, he may appreciate a glass 
of gin. 

‘* ¢ Two-blocked,’ ’? added the 
Admiral, almost to himself. 
** * Love two-blocked.’ ”’ 

The Secretary retired, as he 
put it later, “under heavy 
smoke.” 


When he was alone Admiral 
Foxe-Forsyth stood for some 
minutes gazing out of the scuttle. 
It was a perfect autumn morn- 
ing. Warm, flooded with sun- 
light, the Clyde looked at its 
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best. The waters were blue, 
and the Argyll hills were still 
covered with mellow, drifting 
mists. Against them stood the 
varying shapes of the ships in 
company—the dark-grey Ameri- 
cans and the lighter British 
ships, and, borne through the 
bright, crystal stillness of the 
sparkling air came a multitude 
of sounds—a Corsair revving up 
on the flight-deck, a band play- 
ing, the throb of a ship’s boat, 
the hollow unearthly boom of a 
ship’s loud-speaker. 

It was a brave sight, the 
Admiral decided. He had seen 
nothing like it since the war. 
A pity, though, that he had not 
another two squadrons on board; 
a pity that he did not have heli- 
copters; that the other two 
carriers in his group were not 
more up to date. He could see 
the fighters ranged on the flight- 
decks of the three American 
carriers with wings folded up- 
right, looking like black insects. 
There seemed to be hundreds 
of them. And what of Admiral 
Kzecky ? He had not met him 
before. Would he be one of the 
sandy-haired American Admirals 
promoted by Washington after 
a successful career in industry? 
Or the _ inarticulate’ type? 
Rumour had it that Burnett J. 
Kzecky, U.S. Navy, was the 
possessor of a sense of humour. 
Admiral Foxe-Forsyth frowned. 
Then he settled down at his 
desk and took up his pen to 
compose his speech. Hewrote:— 


** Admiral Burnett J. Kzecky in 
command of Carrier Task Force .1 
and myself welcome you on board 
H.M.S. Impenetrable. . . .”’ 
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He stared at this for a long 
time. Carrier Task Force .1. 
Why point one? Burnett, too! 
What could the fellow’s parents 
have been thinking of at the 
christening? Admiral Foxe- 
Forsyth forced his pen again 
along the paper. 


In the Marines’ Mess Deck on 
Three Deck there was much 
confusion. The visit of the 
American Admiral for the Press 
conference before the start of 
the exercise had been made the 
occasion for full ceremonial. 
This meant Guard and band on 
the quarterdeck and the Major 
of Marines had taken no chances. 
The band had practised the 
“Garb of Old Gaul” until they 
were something something sick of 
the something tune and now, in 
the last minutes before the show, 
there was a desperate polishing 
among the crowded tin lockers 
and plush benches which were 
the concession to the “‘ comfort 
of the modern Navy” in the 
Impenetrable. 

The Commander, too, 
having a busy morning. The 
Impenetrable, a nightmare 
rabbit-warren of vertical com- 
panion- ways and wandering 
gangways in which a man might 
be lost for days, was a difficult 
ship to keep clean. Paint and 
holystone seemed to make little 
difference, but, at least, the 
route to the lower hangar where 
the conference would be held 
was clean and efficiently sign- 
posted with boards that said 
“To the Conference’ in red 
paint (with a pointing arrow). 
Rows of midshipmen, too, had 


was 
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been paraded as guides to the 
visiting officers and pressmen : 
the wardroom had been trans- 
formed with spotless napery and 
piles of cigarettes and cigars 
stuck into tumblers, while the 
ship’s tender, a sturdy Motor 
Fishing Vessel, had gone off to 
Gourock in time to collect the 
visitors. The Commander was 
able to inform the Captain with 
confidence that he thought the 
whole affair would go with a 
swing. 

As the hour approached, the 
quarterdeck presented an ani- 
mated spectacle. Guard and 
band were standing-to; the 
Officer of the Watch was cover- 
ing his incipient nervous break- 
down with a brave display of 
efficiency ; the Chief Bosun’s 
Mate was standing by with his 
pipe, and opposite the gangway 
stood Captain and Commander 
to greet the early visitors. Once 
the Press had arrived on board 
(a curious-looking lot, but no 
matter), it was the turn of 
Admiral Kzecky. 

Admiral Foxe - Forsyth, his 
speech safely in his pocket, 
left his cabin to greet his fellow 
commander. 

Telescopes raked the carrier 
Benjamin O. Pinkerton, Jr., in 
which Admiral Kzecky wore his 
flag. Yet no boat had left her: 
indeed it looked as if the 
Admiral’s barge had not even 
been called away. 

“They have _ ninety - three 
boats,” said the Commander 
pettishly. _ “They cannot all 
have broken down.” : 

‘Helicopter approaching, sir,” 
came a report from the bridge. 
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It says much for the training 
that, for three minutes, all the 
officers concerned returned to 
their normal deportment—tele- 
scope under arm, bending 
slightly from the hips, turning 
importantly or, even, looking 
critical—all according to rank. 
It was the Commander, who 
had been watching in a dis- 
passionate way the approach of 
the helicopter, who suddenly 
sprang to life. 

“Do you suppose, sir, he’s 
arriving by helicopter ? ” 

There was a moment of stunned 
silence at such a revolutionary 
thought. 

** Officer of the Watch .. .” 

But already the Officer of the 
Watch (who knew that every- 
thing so far had been a lot too 
easy) had sprung to the tele- 
phone. 

‘“* Helicopter is hovering, about 
to land on, sir,’’ he reported. 

‘“* Is there a flag flying ? ” 

** No, sir. 

“The helicopter is landing, 
sir.” 

(* Let them work that one 
out,” thought the Officer of the 
Watch, looking smug _ and 
slightly obsequious. ‘‘ What else 
do they get their pay for? ’’) 
Aloud he snapped: ‘ Hold on 
and report who disembarks.”’ 

** Tell him to report who dis- 
embarks,” said the Commander, 
the Captain, and the Admiral, 
almost simultaneously. 

“T’ve given that order, sir,” 
said the Officer of the Watch, 
impassive, but calculating how 
he would dine out on this. 

There was a minute or two of 
suspense, then the voice from 
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the island above said: ‘“ The 
helicopter is down, sir.” 

** Does it bear any identifica- 
tion ? ’? snapped the Admiral. 

‘It is called ‘ Hiya Rosie,’ ” 
came the grave report. ‘ There 
is a lady painted beside the 
name. Otherwise——” the voice 
broke off. ‘‘ There is an Admiral, 
sir, just stepped out.” 

It was a case for quick action. 
The ancient rule held good. 
Even in the most difficult and 
undignified circumstances due 
honour should be paid to 
a senior officer. If Admiral 
Kzecky arrived in unorthodox 
manner on the flight-deck the 
ceremony must be taken to him. 
It would, indeed, take some 
minutes to transport the band 
there—but it could be done 
speedily and most impressively 
with the band rising in full 
martial blast on the for’ard 
aircraft lift. The immediate 
need was for Admiral Kzecky to 
remain on the flight-deck. 

One could not call the ensuing 
passage of officers and band to 
the lower hangar a dignified 
procedure, but it was carried out 
at best speed. In very few 
minutes they were rising past 
the apple-green walls of the 
hangar with the “ Garb of Old 
Gaul” in full swing. Those 
who beheld this spectacle from 
the island vouched that it was 
as brave a sight as they could 
wish to see. Admiral Kzecky, 
detained by a splendid piece of 
sprinting by Commander Air, 
who happened to be in the 
Briefing Room when the tele- 
phone rang, must have been 
deeply moved. 
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Meanwhile he honoured pipe 
and salute with a cutaway salute. 
Admiral Foxe-Forsyth advanced 
to him with a smile of great 
cordiality which concealed his 
deep private views on Admirals 
who arrived by helicopter with- 
out prior signal. 

** My apologies,” he said, with 
a glare at the panting Officer of 
the Watch. ‘Shall we go below? 
The Press are waiting.” 


Exercise ‘‘ Flamethrower ”’ was 
a typical naval exercise of 
the international type now 
fashionable. Its aim was to 
provide training for combined 
fleets in all aspects of the war 
at sea. It was to stuff such 
incidents as air and submarine 
attack, attack by raider, the 
flying off of naval ‘ strikes,’ the 
escort of convoys, and every- 
thing else that could be thought 
of into the days of its duration. 
As usual Russians were not 
mentioned by name: the exer- 
cise planners, with a humour 
which must have been the death 
of the combined headquarters, 
called Russia ‘ Pinkland.” 
Once harassed staff officers had 
got over the mirth of this, 
they could be sent into fresh 
paroxysms by the reference to 
their own forces as ‘‘ Yangland.”’ 

In fact, exercise ‘‘ Flame- 
thrower” provided a tremendous 
thrill for staff officers who, cross- 
ing the vague, undefined fringe 
between reality and insanity in 
which they normally dwelt, be- 
came convinced that the whole 
thing was real. It was a damned 
nuisance to the ship’s officers, 
who had their first serious spell 
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of watch-keeping since 1945 in 
prospect. As for the ship’s 
company, like all good ship’s 
companies, they did not care a 
great deal what was going on, 
anyway. 

It was not these truths, how- 
ever, with which the two 
Admirals had to deal at the 
conference. To them was as- 
signed the difficult task of saying 
as little as possible about the 
exercise while stressing how 
important, significant, whole- 
some, and newsworthy it was. 
The attack on this problem by 
each of the speakers was curi- 
ous. Admiral Foxe-Forsyth was 
witty, urbane, making copious 
service references, while Admiral 
Kzecky, a bluff man with a skin 
like crumpled brown paper, was 
ostentatiously informal. 

* At the Battle of the Mid- 
way,” he said, jutting out his 
jaw, “ we had a motto, ‘ If you 
don’t swim, you sink.’ So we 
decided to swim. We have 
three fleet carriers over there 
which are real carriers and we 
are going to operate them as if 
there were real enemies right 
over there with real submarines 
and real bombers loosing real 
bombs. .. .” 

(‘‘ How many more times is 
he going to say ‘ real’? ’’ won- 
dered Admiral Foxe - Forsyth 
as he automatically nodded his 
head in agreement.) 

“In other words, this is a 
real exercise, on a real sea with 
real aims to defend real peace,” 
concluded Kzecky. 

Curiously enough, this speech 
went down well with the com- 
pany and was greeted with 
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audible approval. They had, 
of course, these American corre- 
spondents “from some of the 
most influential papers in the 
States,” a few questions to ask 
—questions which made the 
English correspondents slightly 
envious: ‘‘ Admiral, if Russia 
declared war during the conduct 
of the exercise, would you go 
straight into action ? ” 

“IT leave you to guess that,” 
said Admiral Kzecky, looking 
bellicose. 

“Could you carry the atom- 
bomb from one of your carriers 
and drop it on Vladivostok ? ” 

“In the necessary circum- 
stances,” said Admiral Kzecky. 
‘“‘T am prepared to drop any- 
thing on Vladivostok or any- 
where else—should The Peace 
be broken.” 


** Do you have an atom-bomb 
on board one of your carriers 
now ?t” 

‘No comment.” 

Admiral Foxe-Forsyth rose to 


his feet hastily. 
would be said ? 

** Gentlemen,” he beamed, “I 
shall now ask the Chief of Staff 
to outline the movements of the 
two carrier striking groups. 
After that, gentlemen, the ship’s 
officers will be happy to enter- 
tain you in the wardroom.” 

The Chief of Staff, who was 
equipped with a large chart and 
a Lieutenant with a pointer, 
succeeded in delivering a narra- 
tive of such technicality that all 
further questions were stifled. 
The gentlemen of the Press were 
conscious of a growing thirst 
which corresponded with their 
diminishing interest. The end 
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of the conference came with 
almost indecent haste once the 
Chief of Staff had finished. The 
party repaired to the wardroom. 

Now it is a fact that some 
thirty years ago a_ gentle- 
man named Josephus Daniels 
abolished alcohol from American 
warships. It is also a fact that 
a great number of the American 
nation do not make a habit of 
drinking in the middle of the 
day. A third fact is that the 
Royal Navy, who are fortunate 
enough to be able to buy a 
glass of gin for threepence, are 
renowned for their splendid 
hospitality. 

The Impenetrable was a new 
ship and this was her first major 
occasion. She had to do it 
justice. All the ship’s officers 
were in their number one 
uniforms, and endowed with a 
sunny love of their fellow 
beings which at breakfast was 
usually conspicuously absent. 
Some, like the Commander (8) 
and the Squadron Medical Officer, 
were practising a studied charm 
which they had learned in many 
a station between Bermuda and 
Hong Kong; younger officers 
made up in enthusiasm what 
they lacked in experience, sum- 
moning the white-coated waiters 
and determined that no visitor 
should lack for anything he 
required. 

All these matters combined 
to achieve the desired result. 
Admiral Foxe-Forsyth mingled 
in the throng, and, although a 
young pressman cornered him 
and instructed him how the 
Battle of the Atlantic—in which 
the Admiral played no small 
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part in Western Approaches— 
should really have been con- 
ducted, he felt that the damned 
nuisance the Press conference 
represented was a ‘‘ Manwuvre 
well executed.” Accordingly he 
was able to usher Admiral 
Kzecky out past the Marine 
sentries and the polished corti- 
cene to his day cabin to discuss 
details of the exercise with the 
Staff. 

It was after they left that the 
trouble began, although, per- 
haps, ‘‘ trouble’ is too strong 
a word. It was mainly the 
result of a photographer mis- 
laying his camera. If this had 


not happened there would have 
been no cause for dismay be- 
yond a couple of gentlemen 
from Texas in ten-gallon hats 
crossing the gangway smoking 
cheroots. 
however, 


As it turned out, 
the Motor Fishing 
Vessel which was to bear the 
company ashore was delayed at 
the bottom of the gangway. 

It then became evident that 
the company of pressmen—and 
the representatives of some of 
the most influential newspapers 
in the United States were far 
from being an exception—were 
in a splendidly cheerful frame 
of mind. The Padre was the 
first to suffer, as Padres often 
are. Being unwise enough to 
stand at the rail to bid a 
courteous farewell designed to 
cement bonds between nations, 
he was greeted with a joyous 
rejoinder— 

** Good-bye, Padre. 
anything like you, 
right.” 

The Padre smiled palely and 


If God’s 
He’s all 
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retired: his place at the rail 
was taken by the American 
officer embarked for liaison in 
the Impenetrable. He was a 
Commander, but he was distin- 
guished by one outstanding 
feature—he had a clipped, grey 
moustache. 

“Hi, Red,” he called down, 
leaning over the quarterdeck 
rail, “did you get my en- 
velope ? ” 

Red, a stout correspondent 
with rimless glasses and a sea- 
green mackintosh, shouted up: 
‘“* Sure, boy, I got it here. Look 
at that! Photographs! And 
your life-story on the back. 
You think of everything.” 

‘* Will it make the paper ? ”’ 

“Sure. Ill see it makes the 
paper. And another thing— 
I wanna take another picture of 
you.” 

The Impenetrable was a new 
ship, but her namesakes had 
performed various heroic feats, 
including breaking the line at 
Ushant. It is probable that in 
none of them had there ever 
been seen the spectacle of a 
Commander with a grey tooth- 
brush moustache leaning over 
the quarterdeck rail to have his 
picture taken for the Press. 

Yet this did happen. Red 
levelled his camera: the Com- 
mander’s face split into a ghastly 
grin and he actually held his 
hand aloft and said ‘“ Hi!” 
The picture was taken. Lined 
up was a row of midshipmen 
to whom the proceedings had 
proved most diverting. To add 
to their pleasure Red finally 
waved at the Commander and 
shouted— 
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** So long, Commander. Come 
and see me when you're an 
Admiral.” 

Mercifully the missing camera 
had by now been located: it 
was hustled in almost indecent 
haste down the gangway into 
the waiting boat. The coxswain 
was told to carry on, and 
with an uninhibited cheer from 
the grateful pressmen the boat 
turned in a circle and headed 
towards Gourock pier, 

“This,” said the Captain 
fervently, ‘“‘ is a morning I shall 
remember for the rest of my 
life.” 


What Admiral Foxe-Forsyth 
would have said had he been 
present to witness such incidents 
on the sacred quarterdeck can- 
not be guessed. He had been 


closeted in the day-cabin with 
Admiral Kzecky to discuss the 
operation, and he, too, had been 
subjected to a certain amount of 
strain. 

Admiral Kzecky showed him- 
self completely impenitent at 


his unorthodox arrival and 
seemed, moreover, to be a dis- 
ciple of that firm American 
doctrine that the British Navy 
does not know how to operate 
carriers. He even went so far 
- a8 to lecture Admiral Foxe- 
Forsyth on the Battle of the 
Coral Sea and aircraft- carrier 
operation “in the event of a 
future war.” 

‘* We shall use our task forces 
to strike unexpectedly to obtain 
a@ local air superiority over any 
given area. Having concen- 
trated fighters over the peri- 
pheral defences of the enemy, 
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our bombers could then move in 
with the atom-bomb.” 

‘‘ Hmm,” said Admiral Foxe- 
Forsyth. ‘Cannot an atomic 
bomb also sink an _ aircraft 
carrier ? °’ 

“Sure it can, providing it 
falls within the task force and 
reasonably close to the ship. 
But don’t forget the vital element 
of surprise is on our side. A 
carrier is more difficult to hit 
than a land base and a carrier 
task group is difficult to locate, 
and, owing to its great defensive 
strength, difficult to attack when 
located.” 

‘““T cannot agree that that 
was entirely our experience in 
the Mediterranean,”’ said Admiral 
Foxe-Forsyth. 

His companion dug his hands 
deeper than ever into his trousers 
pockets—a posture he had as- 
sumed the moment official duties 
were behind him. 

‘It’s the same anywhere,” 
he said flatly. ‘ You’ve just 
got to have the carriers and, 
then, put *’em in there.” 

Before them on the desk lay 
a chart of the waters in which 
exercise ‘‘ Flamethrower” had 
been planned to take place. It 
would not be betraying secrecy 
to state that these were well 
north of the Arctic Circle. The 
coast-line revealed on the chart 
conveyed a grim and rugged 
outline—giving a mental picture 
of tall cliffs, gulls borne away 
in the wind, and a grim, steel- 
grey sea. 

‘**Do you know these waters?” 
asked Admiral Foxe-Forsyth. 

“ao” 

‘“* Inclined to be treacherous at 
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part in Western Approaches— 
should really have been con- 
ducted, he felt that the damned 
nuisance the Press conference 
represented was a ‘‘ Mancuvre 
well executed.” Accordingly he 
was able to usher Admiral 
Kzecky out past the Marine 
sentries and the polished corti- 
cene to his day cabin to discuss 
details of the exercise with the 
Staff. 

It was after they left that the 
trouble began, although, per- 
haps, ‘“ trouble” is too strong 
a word. It was mainly the 
result of a photographer mis- 
laying his camera. If this had 


not happened there would have 
been no cause for dismay be- 
yond a couple of gentlemen 
from Texas in ten-gallon hats 
crossing the gangway smoking 
cheroots. 
however, 


As it turned out, 
the Motor Fishing 
Vessel which was to bear the 
company ashore was delayed at 
the bottom of the gangway. 

It then became evident that 
the company of pressmen—and 
the representatives of some of 
the most influential newspapers 
in the United States were far 
from being an exception—were 
in a splendidly cheerful frame 
of mind. The Padre was the 
first to suffer, as Padres often 
are. Being unwise enough to 
stand at the rail to bid a 
courteous farewell designed to 
cement bonds between nations, 
he was greeted with a joyous 
rejoinder— 
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anything like you, 
right.” 

The Padre smiled palely and 
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retired: his place at the rail 
was taken by the American 
officer embarked for liaison in 
the Impenetrable. He was 
Commander, but he was distin- 
guished by one outstanding 
feature—he had a clipped, grey 
moustache. 

“Hi, Red,” he called down, 
leaning over the quarterdeck 
rail, “did you get my en- 
velope ? ” 

Red, a stout correspondent 
with rimless glasses and a sea- 
green mackintosh, shouted up: 
‘** Sure, boy, I got it here. Look 
at that! Photographs! And 
your life-story on the back. 
You think of everything.” 

‘* Will it make the paper ? ” 

‘Sure. Ill see it makes the 
paper. And another thing— 
I wanna take another picture of 
you.” 

The Impenetrable was a new 
ship, but her namesakes had 
performed various heroic feats, 
including breaking the line at 
Jshant. It is probable that in 
none of them had there ever 
been seen the spectacle of a 
Commander with a grey tooth- 
brush moustache leaning over 
the quarterdeck rail to have his 
picture taken for the Press. 

Yet this did happen. Red 
levelled his camera: the Com- 
mander’s face split into a ghastly 
grin and he actually held his 
hand aloft and said “ Hi!” 
The picture was taken. Lined 
up was a row of midshipmen 
to whom the proceedings had 
proved most diverting. To add 
to their pleasure Red _ finally 
waved at the Commander and 
shouted— 
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** So long, Commander. Come 
and see me when you're an 
Admiral.” 

Mercifully the missing camera 
had by now been located: it 
was hustled in almost indecent 
haste down the gangway into 
the waiting boat. The coxswain 
was told to carry on, and 
with an uninhibited cheer from 
the grateful pressmen the boat 
turned in a circle and headed 
towards Gourock pier. 

“This,” said the Captain 
fervently, ‘‘ is a morning I shall 
remember for the rest of my 
life.” 


What Admiral Foxe-Forsyth 
would have said had he been 
present to witness such incidents 
on the sacred quarterdeck can- 
not be guessed. He had been 


closeted in the day-cabin with 
Admiral Kzecky to discuss the 
operation, and he, too, had been 
subjected to a certain amount of 
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Admiral Kzecky showed him- 
self completely impenitent at 


his unorthodox arrival and 
seemed, moreover, to be a dis- 
ciple of that firm American 
doctrine that the British Navy 
does not know how to operate 
carriers. He even went so far 
as to lecture Admiral Foxe- 
Forsyth on the Battle of the 
Coral Sea and aircraft- carrier 
operation “in the event of a 
future war.” 

‘** We shall use our task forces 
to strike unexpectedly to obtain 
a local air superiority over any 
given area. Having concen- 
trated fighters over the peri- 
pheral defences of the enemy, 
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our bombers could then move in 
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‘“‘ Hmm,” said Admiral Foxe- 
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bomb also sink an _ aircraft 
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“Sure it can, providing it 
falls within the task force and 
reasonably close to the ship. 
But don’t forget the vital element 
of surprise is on our side. A 
carrier is more difficult to hit 
than a land base and a carrier 
task group is difficult to locate, 
and, owing to its great defensive 
strength, difficult to attack when 
located.” 

“IT cannot agree that that 
was entirely our experience in 
the Mediterranean,”’ said Admiral 
Foxe-Forsyth. 

His companion dug his hands 
deeper than ever into his trousers 
pockets—a posture he had as- 
sumed the moment official duties 
were behind him. 

“It’s the same anywhere,” 
he said flatly. ‘‘ You’ve just 
got to have the carriers and, 
then, put ’em in there.” 

Before them on the desk lay 
a chart of the waters in which 
exercise ‘‘ Flamethrower” had 
been planned to take place. It 
would not be betraying secrecy 
to state that these were well 
north of the Arctic Circle. The 
coast-line revealed on the chart 
conveyed a grim and rugged 
outline—giving a mental picture 
of tall cliffs, gulls borne away 
in the wind, and a grim, steel- 
grey sea. 

‘**Do you know these waters?” 
asked Admiral Foxe-Forsyth. 

** No, sir.” 

‘** Inclined to be treacherous at 

K 2 
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this time of year. The weather 
may well hamper us.” 

Admiral Kzecky’s nod con- 
veyed agreement, together with 
the unspoken reservation that 
nothing really mattered so long 
as you had the right equipment. 
At that moment, however, a 
signal arrived. It was brought 
in by the Squadron Communica- 
tions Officer—a worried young 
man when in the Admiral’s 
presence. On this occasion his 
eyes were positively haunted. 

* Received from Admiralty, 
sir,” he gulped. 

The Admiral looked at the 
signal and the 8.C.O. rather as 
if a stray cat had brought in a 
mouse and laid it at his feet. 
This was his normal demeanour 
with his staff. 

Having observed the signal, 
he immediately looked away, 
continuing to speak to Admiral 
Kzecky; then, a full three 
minutes later, he turned his 
attention back. He took the 
signal and read it. It began: 
‘Exercise ‘Flamethrower.’ As- 
sume command of Carrier 
Task Force Point 2 under 
Task Force Commander Admiral 
Burnett J. Kzecky, U.S. N....” 

It says much for Admiral 
Foxe-Forsyth that not a muscle 
of his face moved. He read to 
the end before glancing at the 
8.C.0., who was all too well 
aware of the Biblical precedent 
for slaying the messenger who 
brought bad tidings. The 
Admiral’s eyes rested only for a 
moment upon his staff officer, 
then he merely nodded a brief 
dismissal. 

“The whole coast is subject 
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to sudden, strong gales, some- 
times as much as force nine .. .,”’ 
he went on. 

But this time, by the subtlest 
fractional intonation which 
many years had taught him, he 
made this not a statement, but a 
submission. 


According to the narrative of 
exercise ‘‘ Flamethrower,” Pink- 
land was at war with Yangland 
as from 0001 on the following 
day. Pinkland ground forces 
were assumed to have made a 
strong attack on the north of 
Norway: at least twenty of its 
submarines were known to be 
at sea and it had, in addition, 
possession of two large well- 
equipped air bases. 

Things, in fact, as they usually 
do in exercises, looked rather 
grim for Yangland, whose reply 
to Pinkland consisted in de- 
spatching two carrier groups 
to the north to attack air 
bases and give air support to 
ground troops. Admiral Kzecky 
was in command of this force, 
and also of Carrier Task 
Force Point 1, which com- 
prised an American battleship, 
two cruisers, three large fleet 
carriers, and some twenty de- 
stroyers. Carrier Task Force 
Point 2, Admiral Foxe-Forsyth’s 
group, was a more miscellaneous 
collection. Apart from the 
Impenetrable and two light 
carriers, it was made up of a 
French cruiser, a battleship, 
and a screen of twelve Dutch, 
Belgian, Norwegian, and British 
destroyers. 

Admiral Foxe- Forsyth was 
well aware of the disparity 
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between the two groups, but, 
whatever private wound had 
been inflicted on his pride, he 
outwardly showed little but a 
strict determination that the 
ships under his command should 
be on the top-line in every 
respect. Nothing but the best 
was to be good enough: accord- 
ingly it was without signal and 
at a prearranged time that his 
group weighed anchor at the 
sailing-hour. Now ensconced on 
the tall chair on the admiral’s 
bridge, Admiral Foxe-Forsyth 
watched the winking signal 


lamps of the Americans and 
compared it to the impressive, 
silent precision of his own ships. 
He nodded grimly. At least he 
had suffered nothing by com- 
parison here. 

Separated by about fifty miles, 


the two groups steamed north 
under leaden skies. The sea 
stretched out to a far horizon, 
calm and featureless, like a vast 
steel plate. It was so still, so 
unruffied that it seemed utterly 
silent —a desert, emptied of 
colour except for varying shades 
of grey—and the hum and throb 
of the ships’ engines seemed 
unbearably loud. 

Soon after daylight the two 
groups closed to two miles and, 
surrounded by the destroyer 
screens, the ponderous capital 
ships headed north in company. 

The weather was perfect for 
flying and, as dawn broke, the 
Combat Air Patrols were ready 
to fly off. The Impenetrable 
carried three squadrons of jet- 
fighters and these, combined 
with two squadrons of piston- 
engined anti-submarine aircraft, 
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made at least an adequate dis- 
play of air strength to set 
against the dozens of aeroplanes 
silhouetted on the decks of the 
American carriers. 

Earlier the Admiral had sent 
for the Commander Air. 

“Which squadron is flying 
off ?” 

‘“* Nine-eighty, sir.” 

‘** What’s their state ? ” 

‘“* They’ve had plenty of flying, 
sir. Merrihew, the C.O., is first- 
class, sir. I think you'll find 
they’re on the top-line.” 

The Admiral looked at the 
young Commander. 

‘*T don’t want any ‘1 think’ 
about it,’ he snapped. ‘“‘ We 
shall be watched. You know 
the standard I expect.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Commander 
Air. 

He returned to his platform 
on the island lamenting more 
than ever over the two 
squadrons, only half worked-up 
and with aircraft that were 
obsolete before the last rivet 
had cooled. For all this, it 
seemed, the mistake of policy, 
the difficulties of the weather, 
the drafting of pilots, he alone 
had been made responsible. He 
had never rated his chances of 
promotion so low as when the 
cold, pale light began to drain 
from the night sky. 

The Admiral, who had been 
aware of the answers to all the 
questions he had asked (and 
even of the obsolescence of the 
aircraft), returned to the high 
chair on his bridge and sat 
there, duffel-coated, binoculars 
hanging round his neck, waiting 
for the squadron to take - off. 
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He would never in a hundred 
years have admitted that he 
was entering into competition 
with the Americans, but this, in 
point of fact, he was doing. 

To those unaccustomed, flying 
off from an aircraft carrier is 
an exciting performance. The 
Impenetrable’s flight-deck pre- 
sented an animated scene. The 
first two ‘‘ Attackers,” the cur- 
rent jet-fighters, were ready in 
the port and starboard cata- 
pults: the remainder of the 
squadron, the shapes of the 
pilots in grey helmets visible 
beneath the perspex covers, were 
waiting aft. Round them were 
the flight-deck personnel in 
coloured skull-caps, the Flight 
Deck Officer with his flag, and 
the fire parties. To fly off was 
routine, but some tenseness is 
always present at such moments. 

To the second, Commander Air 
gave the orders from his plat- 
form. 

“‘ Stand clear of jet pipes... . 
Start up.” 

There was a whine of electric 
starters, then the first roar from 
the jet pipes of the ‘‘ Attacker.” 
The air was full of numbing 
sound and the canvas straps of 
the nylon barrier indulged in a 
fluttering, fantastic dance. On 
the port catapult the pilot’s 
thumb went up as the Flight 
Deck Officer whirled round the 
green flag. The flag revolved 
quicker and quicker: there was 
the thunder of full throttle: 
the flag went down and, in the 
little glass cubicle, the catapult 
operator obeyed. ... All this 
meant that the ‘ Attacker” 
shot forward and was airborne. 
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At least that was what it 
should have meant. In fact, 
something very different oc- 
curred. The catapult did in- 
deed run forward, the wire 
cable duly shot into the sea— 
but the “ Attacker’ remained 
precisely where it was. At the 
same moment the first ‘‘ Ban- 
shee ’’ left the flight-deck of the 
Benjamin O. Pinkerton, Jr. two 
miles away on the port beam 
and soared into the pale sky. 
The Americans were away first. 

There was no time to be lost. 
Attention was now focused on 
the ‘‘ Attacker” in the star- 
board catapult. Once again the 
F.D.O. waved his green flag ; 
once again the pilot’s thumb 
went up. Once again came the 
signal for full throttle ... at 
this moment a very small 
mechanic in a red skull- cap 
dashed forward, pointing. What 
had been frighteningly obvious 
to the bridge now dawned on 
the pilot. The tips of the 
‘** Attacker’s”’ wings were still 
folded upwards, a position in 
which it is unwise to take-off 
unless keen on swimming. 

It took but a moment or two 
to put this matter right, but in 
that time a second ‘‘ Banshee ” 
was off and away from the 
Benjamin O. Pinkerton, Jr. 
There was no avoiding the fact 
that with two Americans in the 
air before a single “ Attacker ”’ 
had left, the Impenetrable had, 
to say the least, shown up badly. 
The Admiral, fuming on the 
bridge, was also aware that the 
whole unfortunate performance 
had been witnessed from the 
other ships. He spoke a few 
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terse, pointed words to the Cap- 
tain, but his mood demanded 
blood. 

**Commander Air. He is to 
report to me as soon as flying 
off is finished.” 

At that moment the signal 
lantern on the Benjamin O. 
Pinkerton, Jr. began to flicker. 
In due time the signal was 
brought down from the flag- 
deck. It was from Admiral to 
Admiral. It read: ‘“* My con- 
gratulations to Wilbur and 
Orville Wright. Can I loan you 
sand for ballast.” 

So, in addition to everything 
else, Admiral Kzecky possessed 
a pawky sense of humour! 
Admiral Foxe-Forsyth pictured 
him across two miles of water in 
a sea-green jacket and a wind- 
jammer cap, laughing his head 
off at the Limeys. He folded 
his signal sixteen times and then 
tore it up. He could hardly 
wait for Commander Air. 


The inauspicious beginning 
had an unfortunate effect. Of 
course, the Service held no 
excuse for either mishap, but it 
is, in fact, comparatively easy 
for a cable to become unhooked 
on one side, and, as for the 
folded wings, no one but a pilot 
can appreciate how the mind is 
apt to go blank at take-off. It 
was, according to the squadrons, 
an S.A.M.U.—or Self-Adjusting 
Mess Up. 

“T hate flying when there’s 
an Admiral on board,” as one 
Lieutenant said. ‘* Everyone 
gets into a panic.” 

Nor was the atmosphere con- 
fined to the squadrons. The 
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Captain vented his spleen on 
the Major of Marines, the Com- 
mander on the Gunnery Officer ; 
and, finally, the Admiral’s cook 
failed to produce fresh milk for 
breakfast. The Admiral gave 
him blazes. ‘‘ One grown man,”’ 
said the C.P.O. cook, “‘ speaking 
to another like that!”’’ H.M.S. 
Impenetrable was far from a 
happy ship at this moment. 

Outwardly, however, the im- 
pressive armada ploughed its 
way northwards in unruffled 
calm. The sea and sky were 
still merged into one mist of 
slate-grey, save when a squall 
darkened the water as it poured 
across the surface and spattered 
the look-outs with icy drops. 
There was no sun and no land. 
In these waters even shipping 
was absent. There was a sense 
of tension and loneliness in the 
air. 

Various exercises as designed 
by the planners of “ Flame- 
thrower”? were carried out. 
There were “ attacks ’’ by land- 
based bombers and by Pinkland 
submarines ; on D3 a raider was 
reported, chased, and “ sunk.” 
It was stuff out of the copybook, 
and one could picture the joy 
of the planners at their own 
cleverness. 

The Admiral 


slowly 
covered his equanimity; for no 
further accidents (beyond an 
** Attacker” through the barrier) 
occurred. He made it a daily 
‘practice to speak to his staff 
officers in the staff office and 


re- 


make an appreciation of the 
situation as he saw it. He 
spoke on these occasions very 
much as if thinking aloud— 
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addressing no one and with his 
blue eyes focusing out of the 
scuttles at the force around him. 
“We must yield to the 
Americans,” he said, “ certain 
basic superiorities. Their air- 
craft carriers are not only more 
modern but, in some respects, 
more efficient than ours. This 
is not so much the question of 
design. There is also a simpler 
matter of practice, in that, once 
a contract with a shipbuilder is 
signed and plans approved, no 
further changes may be made. 
Our own ship is an example 
of the possible unwisdom of 
“ Alterations and additions.” 
The eyes roved from for’ard 
to starboard scuttle and then 
across to observe that a Belgian 
destroyer was not in station. 
The staff officers eased the 
strained lines on their faces 
which had indicated breathless 
interest and wholesome respect. 
‘““ By comparison,” continued 
the Admiral, as if aware that 
most of the forenoon watch lay 
ahead, “ our aircraft suffer far 
worse. It is beyond question 
that the Americans at this time 
have aircraft which are more 
robust, whose wings fold as they 
should, but which suffer little in 
the matter of speed. I do not 
need to emphasise that our own 
planes at the moment have 
nothing like their range. The 
Americans, therefore, will be 
able to attack targets some hun- 
dreds of miles more distant 
than ourselves. On whom are 
we to lay the blame for this? 
Tn its time there was no carrier- 
borne plane like the Sword- 
fish. Why have we lost that 
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lead ? We can in part blame 
it upon the stringency of the 
country’s economic situation: 
we can blame the Navy’s poor 
representation upon the appro- 
priate committee of the Ministry 
of Supply: but there is a far 
deeper reason than that.” 

The Admiral paused and there 
was a silence of at least three 
minutes, during which the red- 
headed pins in the operational 
charts seemed almost to tremble 
in expectation. 

“That deeper 
what ?” 

The Admiral’s eyes passed 
from face to face as if he would 
force in the truth of his thinking. 

‘** Complacency,” he snapped. 
“For nearly a hundred and 
fifty years the Royal Navy has 
had no competition. We have 
lacked a stimulus. We are still 
possessed of ingenuity. It was 
we who made the first deck 
landing, we who pioneered the 
first naval jet, an Englishman 
even landed the first helicopter 
on a naval vessel. We must see 
to it that, while acting as faithful 
allies, we nevertheless maintain 
the supremacy of the Royal 
Navy in all departments.” 

He paused, stood graven for 
two minutes, and walked from 
the staff office without a further 
word. His staff officers sighed. 
They were well aware of the 
truth he spoke, hard as it 
was, but, somehow, spoken 
by Admiral Foxe-Forsyth the 
message had a sobering force. 

It was almost as if this open 
acknowledgment healed some- 
thing of the Admiral’s pent-up 
feelings towards the Americans 


reason is 
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in general and Admiral Kzecky 
in particular. He seemed over 
the next twelve hours more 
relaxed, almost genial. He 
could even look at the fuel 
pipes that honeycombed the 
Impenetrable marked “ Av. 
Gas” and “ Av. Tur.” without 
inwardly shuddering for the old 
“Aviation Spirit.” 

Furthermore, there was more 
than a little element of doubt 
whether, in locating and “ sink- 
ing’? the raider at night, the 
Americans had not, in fact, 
attacked one of their own 
cruisers. The Admiral touched 
on this in the staff office next 
morning— 

“TI, myself, would be strongly 
disinclined to proceed in these 
waters without a zigzag. How- 
ever, that is merely a matter of 
opinion and I have no doubt 
that Admiral Kzecky has good 
reasons for supposing we should 
be immune from submarine 
attack. Last night’s attack on 
the raider was successful. Again, 
in my opinion, the attack was 
carried out in a somewhat un- 
orthodox manner and it would 
seem to me that the night action 
was fought with H.M.S. Vitu- 
perant, who, no doubt, acquitted 
herself well by firing at the 
correct target. However, that 
must rest until the analysis. 
The Vituperant would not be the 
first junior ship to be sunk by 
weight of gold braid.” 

A poor, pale ghost of a smile 
flitted for a moment across the 
Admiral’s set face. He paused 
in silence for another two 
minutes. Then, without a word, 
he left the office. The indica- 
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tions were that he 
displeased. 


was not 


On the fifth day the “ Flame- 
thrower’ force approached the 
area, some hundred miles from 
the coast, from which the strike 
at air bases was to be made. 
The weather had remained flat, 
sky and sea a colourless mono- 
tone. By now Carrier Task 
Force Point 2 had assumed an 
individuality of its own: the 
black silhouettes of the ships, 
the positions in the screen, the 
flying off of Combat Air Patrols 
and Anti-Submarine Patrols 
had become routine. The ships 
plashed through the elephant- 
grey waters, leaving short, 
stunted wakes of dirty cream 
that were soon lost in the colour- 
less expanse of sea. Stationed 
five miles away, against a cur- 
tain of grimy mist, steamed the 
American force, identified by 
the occasional flash of a signal 
projector like a bright golden 
guinea against the grey curtain. 

The air strike was timed for 
0925 and in the two vast, pale- 
green hangars of the Impene- 
trable there had been a frenzy 
of activity to get the aircraft 
ready. The Admiral had been 
on the bridge since first light, 
He stood now, as the morning 
watch ended, gazing at the 
distant horizon, the beetling 
eyebrows seeming to stand out 
more than ever. At 0815 there 
was an alteration of course: at 
the same time the long-hidden 
sun came out. It poured down 
on the still sea and colour was 
suddenly flung to the sky—the 
sea a deep amethyst blue; 
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bright, white clouds: the gay 
colours of fluttering — ensigns 
were, for a few minutes, warm 
and inviting. Then, equally 
suddenly the sun was blotted 
out and the force sailed through 
a dead sea that had become a 
country of ghosts in which every 
sound was magnified in the 
stillness. 

The Admiral left the bridge 
without a word and climbed the 
ladder—emerging through the 
double doors on the flag-deck 
and going forward. There he 
stood for some minutes before 
going below, where he _ sent 
for the Meteorological Officer. 
When he came, the Admiral 
tapped the Met. forecast. 

‘* The Americans predict wind 
force two. You forecast wind 
force five, from 1400.” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

The Admiral’s eyes rested on 
the ‘‘Schoolie,’ who was a 
slight man of remarkably un- 
scholarly appearance. 

* You stick to that?” 

‘* Yes, sir. I’ve never been 
more sure of anything.” 

The Admiral grunted. 

“Neither have I. Only it’s 
going to be a hurricane—and 
we'll have it within an hour. 
I am going to cancel all flying 
from this Group.” 

It was a brave decision. 
Admittedly exercise ‘ Flame- 
thrower’ was not war, but it 
took courage to cease participa- 
tion in the most vital phases of 
an exercise which had cost 
thousands of pounds of tax- 
payers’ money. There was no 
apparent change in the weather. 
It looked exactly as it had done 
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for the past five days. As 
the Impenetrable’s aerials were 
lifted inboard and the aircraft 
taken below, it was as if the 
ship were huddling into herself 
against the softest of elements. 

The Americans were still flying 
off from their carriers. With 
the helicopter hovering astern 
like a black beetle, four squad- 
rons took off from the Benjamin 
O. Pinkerton, Jr. and an equal 
number from the sister carriers, 
until the pallid sky seemed as if 
full of locusts. They gained 
altitude and then headed north- 
east towards the target. 

The Impenetrable was silent 
and inactive. Time passed. 
Forty minutes, fifty. It might 
have been seemly to pity the 
Admiral during this vigil. Yet 
this was far from necessary. 
Some sense born of seafaring 
ancestors, of sharing a bridge 
between Jutland and Matapan 
with countless men of deep 
experience, some essence of per- 
sonal wisdom acquired through 
contact with the weather, had 
guided him. The Admiral had 
never been more confident in his 
life, and his confidence gave him 
pride. 

He had _ signalled _—itthe 
Americans in strong terms. A 
courteous reply had _ been 
received :— 


“TI have perfect confidence in 
your judgment. Our appreciation 
shows strike possible before weather 
closes.” 


Now, as below and between 
decks gear was lashed down, 
the Impenetrable was waiting. 
The pilots, lounging in the ward- 
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room despondently, aware that 
they had “ gone off the boil” 
after being keyed up, grumbled 
among themselves. Nothing 
wrong with the weather, they 
told each other. The whole lot 
up top were windy. Up in the 
staff office the Squadron Avia- 
tion Officer took a suck at his 
pipe and growled— 

‘** Hasn’t come yet.” 

“Tt had better,” said the Staff 
Officer Operations. 

And then the weather obliged. 
The beginning was so gentle 
that it would almost have passed 
unnoticed had not so many eyes 
been straining for it. There was 
a flutter on the water, which 
was ribbed like sand where a 
tide had passed. Wavelets 
smacked against the ship’s side 
and the first breath of wind 


passed along the flight-deck. 
The thousands of tons of the 
Impenetrable’s hull gave a short 


brief shudder. And then, within 
a few minutes, they were in the 
teeth of it—the meter on Com- 
mander Air’s platform indicating 
forty knots with the first gust. 

“The Pinkerton’s getting in 
her aerials, sir.” 

Later, on the R/T could be 
heard the signals ordering the 
American squadrons to land on 
shore. 

‘Where,’ as the Squadron 
Aviation Officer observed, ‘‘ they 
will be very comfortable, with 
no change of kit and not so 
much as a toothbrush until this 
lot blows itself out.” 

The Admiral received these 
reports in silence. If he had 
any private satisfaction it was 
not visible. 
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“Tt is going to blow up 
to force eight,’ was his only 
comment. 

It was. The fleet was now 
transformed from calm mastery 
to semblance of a desperate, 
pitching battle with the seas. 
They were enveloped in a world 
of white, blown spume: the 
nearest destroyer’s bows 
dipped into the waves almost 
lazily; there followed an ex- 
plosion of white spray which, 
from the Impenetrable, seemed 
to drift lazily down her length. 
The waves were short, bottle- 
green as they curled towards 
the ships. Before they were 
finally blotted out the Americans 
could be seen pitching omin- 
ously, the lashed aircraft clinging 
like flies to the slanting flight- 
decks. 

The Admiral sat on his tall. 
chair, watching, like a con- 
ductor with an orchestra. The 
weather had not let him down. 


The gale, which at times 
swept at a hundred miles an 
hour down the flight-deck, lasted 
for three days. It put paid to 
several dozen Carley floats, 
boats, booms, and other gear. 
It also put paid to the planners’ 
dreams for exercise ‘‘ Flame- 
thrower” wherein continuous 
strikes would be made from 
seaward upon the Pinkland bases. 
Decisions had to be made on 
the spot for refuelling — the 
destroyers being sent south to 
Norwegian ports. <A scattered 
** Logistic ‘Support Group” 
had to be reassembled. By 
that time ‘ Flamethrower” as 
@ set-piece exercise was doomed. 
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The force turned back towards 
the Clyde. 

Throughout all this Admiral 
Foxe-Forsyth kept his feeling of 
private satisfaction, of personal 
vindication to himself. Indeed, 
he masked it by venting more 
vituperation on his harassed 
staff than previously. As the 
ships headed for home, however, 
he mellowed a trifle and therein 
came his downfall. 

One day out from the Clyde, 
a signal was surprisingly received 
from Admiral Kzecky asking 
the Impenetrable to report her 
state of supplies. 

This was both annoying and 
unnecessary, but Admiral Foxe- 
Forsyth complied. In addition, 
however, he made a _ personal 
signal to Admiral Kzecky. This 
read :— 


* Your 021347. 
i$; 


To make a light-hearted signal 
with a Biblical reference at sea 
is common enough practice 
among commanding officers of 
the Royal Navy. The recipient 
replies with a reference, more 
barbed, or, even, more im- 
proper. Admiral Foxe-Forsyth’s 
reference made his signal read :— 


“Your 021347. An handful of 
meal in a barrel and a little oil in a 
cruse.”’ 


I. Kings xvi. 


It was not wildly funny, but 
for him it was a step in the 
right direction. The American 
reply was therefore eagerly 
awaited on the flag-deck. In 
due time it came. It simply 
said, ‘* Roger.” 

Nothing could have been 
more crushing than this Ser- 
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vice acknowledgment of receipt. 
If Admiral Foxe-Forsyth had 
dressed as a clown and danced 
on the flight-deck before the 
ship’s company he could have 
hardly looked more foolish than 
that “‘ Roger” (which said in 
effect, ‘‘ You are too senior for 
poor jokes”) had made him. 
He was perfectly aware that the 
snub would be right round the 
fleet, would penetrate the Ad- 
miralty and the United Service 
Club and, probably, stick to him 
for the rest of his life. 

Although Admiral Kzecky had 
certainly sinned in ignorance, it 
became paramount that the 
position should be salved. But 
how? It was hardly likely that 
the triumph of the gale could 
be repeated. Yet somehow the 
determination was firmly lodged 
in the Admiral’s brain. 

On its return to the Clyde the 
‘* Flamethrower ”’ Force had an 
unexpected honour. It was paid 
@ surprise visit by Royalty. 
There was precious little time 
to get ship-shape, but wonders 
were achieved with paint and 
metal-polish. Ships were dressed 
overall—the Clyde echoed with 
pipe, band, and salute. It 
was @ brave occasion and it 
went without a hitch. When 
it was over both Admiral 
Kzecky and Admiral Foxe- 
Forsyth had reason to be pleased. 
Indeed, Admiral Kzecky pro- 
posed a second visit to the 
Impenetrable. 

This time no mistake was 
made about the helicopter. 
Pride forbade inquiry, but a 
battery of telescopes raked the 
Benjamin O. Pinkerton, Jr. for 
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the slightest move: the Admiral 
was seen to emerge from the 
island on to the flight-deck and 
proper reception was waiting in 
good time and good order. 
Admiral Kzecky was in high 
spirits as he shook hands with 
Admiral Foxe - Forsyth. The 
two men stood on the flight-deck 
for a moment, looking strangely 
similar, as men do who share the 
common bond of the sea and 
move upon it on their own occa- 
sions. Round them the fleet 
lay at anchor beneath the mantle 
of the Clydeside hills which 
have mothered ships since re- 
membered time. It was a clear 


evening and still: the aircraft, 
the ** Corsairs,” the “‘ Banshees,” 
the ‘“ Attackers,” were silent. 
The only sound was that of the 
liberty boats throbbing to the 


shore. 
“Won't you come down?” 
said Admiral Foxe-Forsyth. 
He had recovered from the 
pang he had felt when he had 
almost caught himself welcoming 
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Admiral Kzecky with ‘‘ Happy 
to have you on board.” He led 
the way to the island, across the 
flight-deck. 

“T have to hand it to you 
about that hurricane, Admiral,” 
said Admiral Kzecky. “ You 
caught me looking the wrong 
way. You must have quite a 
weather-nose.”’ 

Admiral Foxe-Forsyth smiled 
abstractedly at the compliment. 
Here was praise, genuine and 
unstinted. The mood to wound 
left him. Instead he felt, some- 
how, that he must repay. Fate 
sometimes aids generous pur- 
poses. A signal was given to 
him as he led the way below. 
In his day-cabin he looked at 
it. It said, “Splice the Main- 
brace.” 

“Make it so,” he told the 
Communications Officer. And 
he added, with a smile at Admiral 
Kzecky: ‘“‘ Have it—er—‘ two- 
blocked.’ ” 

Then the two of them sat 
down to work. 








THE LAST OF THE MARSUPIAL TIGERS. 


BY K. E. GRAVES. 


It seems that since he has 
been ranked with the five rarest 
animals existing in the world 
today, the Tasmanian marsupial 
tiger, properly called Thylacinus, 
has become news; for in the 
June of last year, in one of 
the coldest and wettest winters 
ever recorded in the island, the 
announcement came over the 
air and large-type headings 
appeared in the newspapers: 
‘* TIGER SEEN ON MAYGOG TRACK 
NEAR UNION BRIDGE,” with the 
story of a motorist travelling 
over this seldom-used track one 


night glimpsing in the glare of 
his head-lights what he thought 
was a tiger. 

Before the week was out the 
correspondence columns of the 


newspapers were publishing 
letters—awkwardly written, or 
perhaps written by proxy—from 
unlettered bushmen, stockmen, 
and mineral prospectors from 
remote places in the _ back- 
country of the island. But these 
appeared to be of tigers they had 
seen or killed in the days of their 
youth, fifty, sixty, and even 
more years ago. 

When the white men first 
came to Tasmania they found 
the aborigine and the curious 
marsupial fauna existing to- 
gether in a harmony which had 
extended back for untold ages. 
There were droves of kangaroo, 


wallaby, bandicoot, and wombat 
on the open plains, and the 
devils and tigers were so numer- 
ous they played havoc with the 
settlers’ newly introduced sheep 
and cattle. Seals swarmed in 
tens of thousands on the islets 
off the coast, and black swan 
and wild duck covered the 
lagoons and inlets. The abo- 
rigine hunted them all in their 
season: he made periodic burn- 
ings of tracts of bush so that the 
young growth should spring up 
upon which the game came to 
feed, and either by accident— 
since it was thought that his 
intention was merely to avoid 
the cold of the higher country— 
or design he conserved the 
animals in their breeding season 
by migrating himself for the 
winter months to the sea coast, 
where he could live on shell-fish 
until late in the spring. For, 
since his existence depended on 
that of the native game, he was 
careful not to exterminate them. 
Not so the white man: he had 
brought his sheep and cattle 
with him and the natural grass- 
lands of the island had to be 
cleared of these pests which 
devoured the herbage and preyed 
on the flocks and herds. 

Now scientists have discovered 
that for an animal to die out, it 
is not necessary to exterminate 
it: it exterminates itself once 
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the numbers fall below a certain 
level. The emu, flightless and an 
easy victim to the white man’s 
dogs, was the first to go; the 
kangaroo, wombat, wallaby, and 
devils were driven back to the 
foothills of the mountains and 
the unsettled country ; and the 
marsupial tiger, the most fero- 
cious killer of them all, not of 
men but of their stock, was 
killed whenever he was found, 
and a reward of £1 was offered 
by the government for each head 
brought in. None of these were 
particularly dangerous pests, but 
they had no commercial value 
whatever—and no food value 
once the settlers were assured of 
sufficient supplies of beef and 
mutton. Finally the aborigine 
himself was rounded up and 
borne away to exile on an islet 
off the coast, there, deprived of 
the necessity of hunting his food, 
to exterminate himself for want 
of a reason for living. 

In the years that followed, the 
great slaughter of the only wild 
animals worth preserving for 
their valuable pelts—the fine- 
furred, ring-tailed and densely 
furred brush opossums — was 
regulated by law to _ fixed 
periods outside the breeding 
season, with an occasional 
‘closed’ season so that these 
animals might increase in suffi- 
cient numbers to allow their 
killing through succeeding years. 
At the end of some ‘open’ 
seasons more than one million 
skins may be brought in from the 
back-country to be sold at the 
skin auctions, and this year one 
trapper working alone caught 
two thousand opossums. 
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But the tiger’s skin has always 
been worthless, and those still 
existing in the wilder parts of the 
island raided the snares and 
traps, destroying the animals’ 
pelts so that the trappers waged 
a relentless war against them, 
killing them season after season 
until suddenly, about fifteen 
years ago, zoologists and cura- 
tors of zoos and museums pro- 
claimed that this unique animal, 
found only in Tasmania, was on 
the verge of extinction, and if a 
specimen was to be secured for 
posterity, alive or dead, some- 
thing must be done immediately. 

So the search parties went out. 
The first one explored the wild 
country lying between the 
Arthur and Pieman Rivers of the 
far north-west. They suggested 
afterwards that the Tasmanian 
Fauna Board proclaim the area 
a sanctuary for native game. 
Another well-equipped party 
penetrated the almost unex- 
plored regions of the south-west. 
These two regions were con- 
sidered to be the last haunts of 
the tiger. A third expedition set 
out later and spent over four 
months in the bush. They came 
upon the imprint of a large and 
curiously rounded paw in the 
mud of a button-grass flat, and 
one night they heard a strange 
husky bark from the slopes of an 
inaccessible range. But not one 
living tiger was seen by any of 
these expeditions. 

And now, fifteen years after 
the first hullabaloo about their 
extinction, someone had actually 
seen @ live tiger, and this on the 
verge of the settled country. 

Then the query came: had it 
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been a tiger? The glimpse had 
been at night; in artificial light 
throwing strong shadows, and 
momentary at that. And was 
it likely that the motorist in 
question could distinguish a 
marsupial tiger when he saw 
one! The letters of the old- 
timers expressed this doubt— 
live tigers belonged to their hey- 
days, and to them only, it seemed. 
Of course, there was a stuffed 
specimen in the Launceston 
Museum, and an odd one or two 
in other distant museums, but 
not everyone visited museums 
these days ; and years ago there 
had been one in captivity in the 
Beaumaris Zoo in Hobart. I 
remember having been taken as 
a child to see this fabled wild 
and savage creature, fawnish- 
yellow with black stripes across 
the back and rump like an 
Indian tiger, but having a head 
resembling that of a wolf, and 
measuring about four feet from 
the nose to the base of its tail, 
prowling powerfully and rest- 
lessly about a small strongly 
netted yard. At the time I was 
not to realise that I was seeing 
what might be my last live 
Tasmanian tiger. 

Taking these things into con- 
sideration, the general opinion 
was that the creature seen by 
the motorist might have been 
either a calf strayed from a 
cattle-run or a large dog. It 
seemed then that the Maygog 
tiger was a phantom of the past. 

Then towards the end of that 
week I had a telephone call from 
my friend Alan Kennedy, who 
owns @ grazing-estate in the 
south, telling me he would call 
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on me on the Sunday. When I 
suggested that he stay a few 
days, he replied— 

“T would be glad to if you 
could put up one of my men 
whom I am bringing with me— 
but it could be for only one 
night, as longer might upset this 
old fellow. And I'd like you to 
come with us to the Mersey out 
beyond your place —I suppose 
you know that country pretty 
well,” he concluded. 

I did not have time to ask him 
the object of this hurried trip 
before he rang off. In the valley 
of the upper Mersey were timber- 
mills ; and, of course, there were 
the famous limestone caves of 
Mole Creek—one of the tourist 
sights—although it was hardly 
the time of year to go tripping 
into cold caverns. 


Alan Kennedy arrived late on 
Saturday evening. In the back 
of his car sat an old man in a 
battered slouch hat and a coat, 
once black, that had faded rusty 
green from time and weather. 
He sat bolt upright, clutching 
the arm-rest as one unaccustomed 
to travelling in a motor vehicle. 
We settled him in the men’s 
quarters in the yard for the 
night; then indoors at the even- 
ing meal Alan explained the 
object of his trip. 

“Can you guide me to the 
place where the tiger was seen ?”’ 

“The tiger!” I was sur- 
prised—then I remembered that 
in his way Alan was an amateur 
naturalist. ‘‘ But I don’t think 
it was a tiger.” 

‘Well, I believe there’s at 
least one tiger, if not @ pair, in 
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existence. And I’d like to make 
certain if this is the one.” 

** And why are you so inter- 
ested in this particular tiger— 
and when did you see it?” I 
quizzed him. 

“Ah! There you have me!” 
exclaimed Alan. ‘“ Actually we 
didn’t see it at all.” 

“ Apparently another of these 
phantoms then,” I said. 

“No, not by any means a 
phantom—it did pretty effective 
work with its teeth and claws on 
my sheep at Moorina a few 
months ago. Old Parry here 


will bear that out—I brought 
him along to pick up any tracks. 


When Alan Kennedy bought 
the Broadmarsh estate on the 
upper Derwent he acquired with 
it, on long-term lease from the 
Crown, the upland sheep-run on 
the Central Plateau called Moor- 
ina. Thelease comprised approxi- 
mately 20,000 acres, but its area 
was not exactly defined, relying 
on the natural features for 
boundaries—the gorge of the 
Fish River to the north-west, 
that of the Pine to the south, the 
barren crags and screes of the 
Meander watershed and _ the 
Western Tiers to the north, and 
the Great Lake far to the east. 
Reckoning on one sheep to every 
ten acres, Moorina carried two 
thousand from late November 
to early March each summer 
season. 

With Moorina, Kennedy had 
inherited, so to speak, the shep- 
herd Evan Parry ; for Parry had 
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And yesterday I went to the 
Launceston Museum to examine 
the cast of a tiger’s pad.” 

After the meal he showed me 
a back number of @ magazine 
containing an article on the Shar- 
land Expedition which had been 
out searching for tigers some 
years ago. There was one photo- 
graph of a tiger’s footprint. 

Then he proceeded to tell me 
the beginning of a tale that had 
as yet no end. But the facts 
fell into their proper order, and 
with the help of coincidence 
we were to make a fairly 
convincing end to his tale on 
the following day. 


such deep roots in the Plateau 
that nothing short of death itself 
would uproot him from the 
locality. And in any event, 
Alan had been glad to take over 
the run with an experienced 
shepherd in situ, as it were, one 
who knew the difficult terrain 
and its climate. 

After the shearing, Alan sent 
his flock to the upland run in 
charge of drovers, but towards the 
end of the summer season, before 
it was time to move the sheep 
down-country again to avoid the 
first snows, he usually made the 
trip up himself to inspect the 
place, loading his Land Rover, 
the only motor vehicle capable 
of negotiating the rough boulder- 
strewn track leading from the 
Great Lake highway to the run, 
with Parry’s winter rations. 
These consisted of the barest 
essentials for life, since the old 
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shepherd had no use for fancy 
foodstuffs. He was accustomed 
to living hard and principally off 
the country. Meat was his staple 
diet, and when the flock was 
running there Kennedy allowed 
him to kill a sheep for himself 
whenever he required meat, but 
in the winter months he stocked 
his larder with the game he 
trapped. 

Kennedy described the coun- 
try—but I know it well enough 
myself. The road climbs out of 
the valleys of the descending 
tributaries of the Derwent, 
through the bleak upland 
Steppes, and up over the south- 
ern edge of the Plateau which 
lies over 3000 feet above sea 
level. Up there, high above the 
rich pasture and arable lands of 
the lower country, and the ‘ sun- 
forests’ of eucalyptus, which 
originated in the warmer climate 
of the Australian mainland, it is 
a different world. 

The wild and lonely moors, 
uninhabited save for a few 
fishermen’s shacks along the 
shores of the Great Lake on its 
eastern verges, roll for mile after 
mile away to the north, south, 
and west, tawny and mauve 
with heath and scanty native 
grasses. 

In this central region of the 
island there are over forty peaks 
above 4000 feet which have 
never been climbed, and in- 
accessible ravines and gorges 
leading westwards which man 
has never penetrated. In these 
deep and secret ravines, and 
on the sheltered slopes to the 
west, grow sombre rain-forests 
of evergreen beech. 
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Here is the last stronghold 
of the kangaroo, wombat, devil, 
dasyure, and all the other mar- 
supial animals, those survivors 
of the long-past Mesozoic era. 
For this is a lost world—a 
remnant of the ancient Antarctic 
continent which, in an earlier 
geological period enjoying a 
milder climate, stretched from 
Tasmania to Antarctica and from 
there all the way to South 
America. These dark rain-forests 
of beech, and the primitive 
Araucanian pines, which grew 
after the Ice Age had ground out 
the glacial valleys and cut the 
ridges, and the marsupials which 
were the first mammal life on 
earth, have their prototypes in 
the south of South America 
today. 

The hut of the stock-station, 
constructed of King William 
pine, cut and dressed by the axe, 
with a wide field-stone chimney, 
appeared to have grown from 
the slope of the glacial valley on 
which it stood. It faced the 
north and the sun, and was 
sheltered by a grove of beech 
and pine. Two bunk-rooms 
opened from the large central 
living-room, one of which 
Kennedy retained for his use 
on these visits. 

He enjoyed these expeditions 
to the mountains and usually 
timed them to coincide with the 
brief season when the wild 
flowers were at their best. Up 
there, where spring ends in 
December and autumn begins in 
February, there comes that short 
period of enchantment in which 
the uplands are brilliant with 
flowers. Sweeps of the pink 
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trigger-plants, bluebells that are 
the true campanulas, yellow 
and white everlasting daisies, 
white gentians, lemon-scented 
boronias and scarlet waratahs 
coloured the sheltered valleys, 
and blanfordia thrust up its lily- 
like bells of vermilion and yellow 
among the grey rocks. 

Wild deer, introduced from 
England years ago, stray on to 
the Plateau in summer-time. 
The season opens at the end of 
January, and Kennedy usually 
brought up his gun with him in 
the hope of stalking a stag. 

But Parry had no time for the 
gun. ‘Bangin’ away with those 
things!” he would mutter. 
“Hear ’em for miles—scares 
away the game.” 

For his own hunting Parry 
relied on the more primitive 


methods of trapping and snaring 


at which he was adept. But 
from his taking over the run, 
Kennedy had made the rule that 
although the kangaroo and 
wallaby could be caught in 
reasonable numbers because they 
devoured the herbage, the other 
wild-life must be left unmolested. 

Kennedy told me how the 
sheep, perhaps because the graz- 
ing was best there, kept to the 
open valleys and button -grass 
plains they had been accustomed 
to in the preceding summers, and 
the young sheep up for their first 
season stayed with the flock. 

* Although there may not be 
a sheep in view for miles,” he 
said, “like an experienced fisher- 
man who knows where the fish 
lie hidden below the surface of 
certain reaches and pools of a 
river or lake, Parry seems to 
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know exactly where the mobs 
can be found. And I believe he 
knows most of the sheep in the 
flock individually.” 

Living always close to the 
earth, his faculties unblurred by 
any knowledge of reading or 
writing, Parry observed the 
changes of the weather, finding 
his way unerringly across coun- 
try when the sudden mountain 
mists of that altitude descended 
and blotted out the distances by 
his ability to recognise every 
bog and crag of his terrain, and 
he watched the wild animals 
while he herded the sheep. At 
the end of the summer season, 
when the time came for the flock 
to return to the home pastures 
on the lower country, Kennedy 
told me that because the grazing, 
although scanty, was sweet and 
nutritious—perhaps resembling 
that of their original habitat 
in the Spanish highlands—his 
Merino flock was mustered in a 
healthy condition—and, save for 
the few Parry had eaten, intact. 
How he never lost a sheep in such 
rough and unfenced country 
seemed incredible to Kennedy 
until he saw the old man at his 
shepherding. 

With the sheep he lived what 
constituted for him a full life ; 
but when the snows of winter 
shut the old man in for weeks on 
end, Kennedy wondered how he 
existed—whether (like some of 
the wild animals) he hibernated 
in his hut, warmed by a store of 
pine logs and sustained by frozen 
kangaroo and wallaby. 

Kennedy himself made a prac- 
tice of staying only two nights at 
the stock-station hut. Old Parry, 
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talkative to the point of garrulity 
at first, was always glad to see 
him, but towards the end of the 
day he became silent for longer 
intervals and by the second night 
he had sunk into what some 
might have regarded as a morose 
silence. But Kennedy knew that 
the strain of company told on the 
old man who had lived for long 
in this isolated place, alone 
except for his sheep-dogs. By 
the morning of the third day it 
was time for his visitor—who 
was also his master—to be going. 

Then Kennedy described what 
had happened on his last visit 
to Moorina. 

On the second night he had 
gone outside the hut to gather 
an armful of logs so that the fire 
in the living-room should keep 
burning throughout the night. 
Even in mid-summer the breath- 
less tension of frost, in which 
sound travels for miles, descends 
on these highlands. An early 
moon was setting in the west, its 
light too pale to illuminate the 
landscape or obscure the brilli- 
antly scintillating stars. He 
knew that his sheep were moving 
in the valley below, and the wild 
creatures of the Plateau were 
about their nocturnal hunting, 
but looking out across those wild 
and lonely uplands, it seemed 
that the primeval pre-human 
world was still there, stretching 
before him in a silence and still- 
ness and emptiness that went 
back uninterrupted to the Pleis- 
tocene epoch when the ice melted 
and the valley was formed. 

‘“* For the moment,”’ said Ken- 
nedy, ‘‘ it was as if I was the first 
man in the world.” 
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And then out of the silence 
from far away came a curious 
animal sound, like a hoarse, 
creaking bark. He stood listen- 
ing, waiting for it to come 
again. But all he heard was 
@ faint bleating of sheep in the 
direction from which the sound 
had come. 

He went back to the hut 
quickly. ‘‘ Are any of your dogs 
loose, Parry ? ’ he asked the old 
shepherd. 

‘Not that I knows of, sir. 
I chained them up last thing 
before coming inside. Why, 
what’s the matter ? ” 

“IT thought I heard some- 
thing bark away in the west, and 
then the sheep began to make a 
commotion.” 

Parry went out and counted 
his five sheep-dogs all secured 
behind the hut. Then he stood 
listening at the door of the hut 
beside his master. But the 
bleating of the sheep had died 
away and the strange bark did 
not come again. 

‘‘ Nearest dogs are at the 
Steppes—and that’s twenty 
miles. And no trappers are 
working now. It might ’ave 
been a sheep, sir.”’ 

“No. It wasn’t a sheep. 
They began bleating afterwards, 
as if disturbed by it,” said 
Kennedy. ‘ Before I go back 
tomorrow I'll take my gun and 
come with you round the flock.” 

In the first grey light of day 
Parry was up, stoking the fire in 
the hut and hanging his frying- 
pan on the hook in the chimney 
to cook the breakfast chops, and 
by the time the sun topped the 
eastern ridges he was making 
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down the valley with Kennedy, 
gun under his arm, in his wake. 

They passed round several 
mobs of sheep grazing in the 
valley, and where it narrowed to a 
steep ravine two black crows rose 
from the tall button-grass and 
flapped away, guiding them to 
the place. And there, among the 
waving sedge, lay a dead sheep. 

The crows had been at work 
on it, but since it was apparent 
that it had not been dead for 
many hours, and that they had 
only begun on it at daybreak, 
they could not be responsible for 
the size of the wounds—the torn 
and bleeding throat, the gaping 
hole in the back. 

“It must have been a dog 
then,” said Kennedy. 

Parry turned the carcase over 
to examine it carefully. “ It 
might, but there aren’t any dogs 
running loose back here.” 

“Well then, what else could 
have killed it—a devil?” sug- 
gested Kennedy, thinking of the 
small but powerful pig - like 
marsupial, the only carnivorous 
animal existing on the run. 

‘** No devil in all my time here 
ever struck down a sheep like 
this, sir. But the throat and the 
back like that—reminds me of 
the old days. There is only one 
thing ’ud kill a sheep this way— 
the tigers always went for the 
throat, sucking the blood from 
this big vein here, and for the 
fat above the kidneys just here,”’ 
said Parry, indicating the 
wounds. 

“A tiger! But there can’t be 
any about here now!” exclaimed 
Kennedy, thinking that the cold 
fellow might be liable to hallu- 
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cinations since he had lived so 
much alone. 

“Don’t you make that mis- 
take, sir! There’s still one or 
two. The trappers get ’em but 
don’t say nothing, and destroy 
the skins because of the hulla- 
baloo if it got about they’d 
killed one. But I’ve seen enough 
of ’em in my day—or at any rate, 
their sheep-killng—to know. 
And even when they were plenty 
about you didn’t exactly see 
tigers because they only work at 
night, mostly in moonlight.” 

“Ah!” Kennedy remembered 
the young moon of last night. 

“And mark my words, sir! 
If it is a tiger, as I don’t doubt, 
he’ll work the flock, taking a 
sheep or so a night till he’s 
satisfied. Id better set some 
spring-necker snares down here 
tonight, using this sheep for bait.” 

Kennedy was thinking of all 
the zoos and museums in the 
world that would be delighted to 
receive @ marsupial tiger, alive 
or dead. 

**Do you think you could catch 
him alive, Parry?” he asked. 

The old man considered for a 
few moments. “A bit of a hand- 
ful he’d be, sir. However, he’s 
your tiger. Tl do my best—if 
I set the spring-neckers low, not 
high enough to swing him up and 
break his neck perhaps. Then, 
if we caught him, the only way 
of handling he ’ud be by the tail 
like we used to do in the old days 
—he can’t turn his neck then to 
get hold of you. Butifhe did 
get his jaws on you it ’ud be 
heaven help you. But I suppose 
we could tie him up somehow 
until he was ina cage. And then 
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you’d have to take him down in 
that motor of yours .. .,” he 
rambled reflectively. 

Kennedy resolved to stay an- 
other day or two. 

That afternoon Parry took his 
roll of snaring-wire, and cutting 
lengths about a yard long twisted 
ten wires into single strong 
strands and attached a lash of 
hemp to each for setting them. 
Before dusk he made off down 
the valley to where the dead 
sheep lay. He quartered the 
area until he found what might 
have been the animal’s pad, then 
he set two of his snares on it at 
a distance apart, and six more 
nearby in the pine trees on the 
slope of the valley, cutting sap- 
lings and bending them low to 
fix the snares to their tops, 
adjusting each loop to be sus- 
pended about a foot above the 
ground and holding them in place 
lightly with forked sticks. On 
his way back he drove the mob 
of sheep grazing there towards 
the station hut. 

The two men went out first 
thing the next morning. One of 
the snares had been released but 
the remaining seven were still 
set, and a heavy pad circled in 
the button-grass round the dead 
sheep. 

“ Didn’t fancy dead meat, I 
suppose,” said Parry. ‘Or he 
smelt we'd been handling it. 
Reckon some traps ’ud be as well 
as the spring-neckers, and they 
always fancied a bit of bacon in 
the old days.” 

That afternoon they took out 
four heavy steel traps, which 
Parry had hanging in the hut, 
and a lump of bacon. Parry 
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moved the sprung snare to what 
he thought might be a fresh pad, 
then he set the traps, burying 
them and raking pine-needles 
over the raw earth. He left the 
dead sheep lying where it was 
and put down the bacon between 
it and the pines through which 
the pads came. 

The nights remained still and 
clear, the moon, now in its first 
quarter, shining stronger and 
setting later. 

The next morning two of the 
flock of sheep grazing half-way 
down the valley were lying dead, 
their wounds identical with those 
of the first victim. 

“ Ah,” said Parry, studying 
the torn carcases, ‘looks like 
a@ pair of ’em.” And Kennedy 
knew now that the old man had 
no doubt that the marauders 
were tigers. 

They took no more chances 
with the sheep. Parry rounded 
them up and drove them past the 
hut to some button-grass flats 
far to the east by the outward 
track. But since Kennedy was 
willing to sacrifice them in the 
hope of capturing a live tiger, he 
kept two old wethers, tethering 
them close to the pine grove. 

Then he set all his traps and 
snares afresh. 

After that, as Kennedy said, 
‘You can give rein to your 
imagination.”” Apparently the 
next morning they had found 
that one of the traps had been 
torn loose and dragged off. 
Heavy rain was falling and 
obscuring the tracks, so that 
although Parry followed them 
for some miles he lost them on 
the stony screes. 













That had been towards the 
end of January: now it was 
June—midwinter. Could there 
be any connection between Ken- 
nedy’s story and the story of the 
motorist on the Maygog track ? 
Kennedy and Parry never found 
their lost trap. I knew those 
big-game traps, which require a 
strong man to release the spring; 
and Parry would have secured it 
firmly enough to hold a powerful 
animal. Even a tiger could not 
escape from one of these—not, 
certainly, with all its feet intact. 
Already, as Kennedy had sug- 
gested, I was allowing my 
imagination to roam. 

What if the tiger on Moorina 
had escaped—maimed, no doubt, 
but safe in those uplands to lie 
up, perhaps with a mate—for 
Parry had been convinced there 
was a pair. They would be 
secure enough till April, but 
before April had passed the first 
of the snow would have mantled 
the Plateau—time for the mar- 
supials to move down from the 
highlands to their winter haunts 
in the sheltered valleys of the 
west and north. What of the 
tigers then? They, too, would 
have to move—down over the 
northern scarp they would come, 
the lights of the cleared valley of 
Mole Creek far below them ; 
across to the Mersey, barring the 
way to the sanctuary of the 
mountains, slowly following the 
bank until, terrified and desper- 
ate, they crouched in the wattle 
scrub close to the Union Bridge. 
And then the roar and vibration, 
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the swift run and the steep 
climb on the other side, and 
the blinding glare of the head- 
lights. ... 


Kennedy stopped the car on 
the near side of the bridge. 
Looking at the ancient structure, 
which bore the rare traffic com- 
ing over the Maygog track, and 
watching the wooden spars shak- 
ing with the force of the current, 
I was glad he intended us to 
proceed on foot. 

When Parry got out of the 
back of the car Kennedy signalled 
for me to let him go ahead. 
‘“* Better let the old fellow work 
alone.” 

As the shepherd stumped on 
over the bridge I noticed that 
his old coat, although frayed and 
weathered green, still bore a 
resemblance to the elegantly cut 
morning-coat it had been—the 
kind of garment that Kennedy 
had worn perhaps to his club in 
St James’s long years before he 
came to this island, but which 
Parry had adapted into a kind 
of poacher’s coat, using the tail 
pockets for carrying his accoutre- 
ments of the chase such as 
trapping-wires, twine, and even 
bait for his snares. 

We saw him bend to examine 
the edge of the track beyond the 
bridge, casting up and down. 
Five days of rain and wind and 
frost had erased any marks likely 
to be left there. Then he dis- 
appeared into the bush. 

We sat on the rail of the 
bridge, smoking and talking. 
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Above us soared the southern 
scarp of Mount Roland, the 
steep forested ravines already in 
dark-blue shadow, while to the 
east the river raced away from us 
in flashing blue curves at the 
foot of the barren scrub-covered 
Maygog Range. This hidden, 
sheltered valley between the 
mountain peaks, their steep 
ravines mantled with the 
primeval forest sweeping above, 
and no sign of habitation, not 
even a clearing in view, seemed 
a fitting haunt for the pre- 
historic creature whose traces we 
were seeking. 

“You're not actually going 
to try to catch the tiger?” I 
suggested to Kennedy. 

‘* No—just make certain there 
is one existing, and if it is the 
Moorina one.” 

Early in the afternoon Parry 
emerged from the bush and 
beckoned us. We followed him 
through a tangle of tea tree and 
wattle scrub for perhaps two 
miles to where a stream flowed 
beneath those giant tree ferns 
called Dicksonias which grow pro- 
fusely in these sheltered gullies. 
The banks of the stream had 
washed out the sand and gravel 
in some recent flood. 

Parry crouched on the edge of 
@ sweep of sand and pointed. 
There, sheltered by the spreading 
palm-like fern fronds that formed 
a canopy over the stream, the 
tracks of what might have been 
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two extraordinarily large dogs 
were clearly defined in the sand. 

Kennedy measured them by 
spanning his hand across them. 
‘About three inches, and the 
five claws and the two pads— 
what do you make of them, 
Parry ? ” 

“ They’re tigers all right, sir ! 
And see here—this one went 
heavy-like and deep. She’d be 
the bitch, heavy in cub about 
now. And this fellow—see, he’s 
only got three feet.” 

“A missing foot!” exclaimed 
Kennedy. ‘ That clinches it.” 

* And so what?” I queried. 
** You'll notify the naturalists of 
the zoos and museums that you 
believe there are a pair of 
marsupial tigers in existence?” 

“No. Vl say nothing about 
them until the spring comes. 
By then they’ll be safe back in 
the highlands somewhere. I'll 
give them a chance to breed.” 

** Anyway, sir, this feller ‘ud 
be no good for any zoo or 
museum, sir. He’s got one foot 
missing, remember.” 

“Ah, yes! An incomplete 
specimen wouldn’t do,’ agreed 
Kennedy. 

I did not like to dispel Ken- 
nedy’s enthusiasm on our way 
back by reminding him that, after 
all, none of us, not even he or 
Parry, had actually seen a tiger. 
For me, Thylacinus Cynoce- 
phalus remains a phantom of the 
past. 
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BY GORDON CROLL. 


“It will now pass like a 
pageant of the theatre, and be 
no longer impressive on its own 
account.” 

No, not the opinion of a 
Member of Parliament discussing 
the televising of the coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth, but a 
Londoner speaking of the corona- 
tion of King George IV. as 
reported by Thomas Duffle in 
the pages of ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine ’ for 1820. 


George IV.’s coronation caused 
something of a stir. There were 
few people living who could 
remember seeing a king crowned, 
for sixty years had passed since 
George III. came to the throne. 
The approaching ceremony was 


written about, talked about, 
wondered about for months. It 
was a magnet to draw crowds 
to London from every corner of 
the kingdom. 

Sir Walter Scott was there, 
naturally. He could not possibly 
have missed such a moment of 
history and pageantry even had 
he not been so familiar a friend 
of the new king’s. He had 
hoped to bring James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, up with him 
to report the coronation for the 
people of Scotland. James Hogg, 
however, refused to miss the 
St Boswell’s Fair, coronation or 


none. The people of Scotland 
could find another correspondent. 

They did; for John Galt was 
in London for the event in the 
guise of Thomas Duffle, Cloth- 
merchant of the Saltmarket of 
Glasgow ; and Thomas Duffle’s 
adventures and observations 
were recorded in ‘ Blackwood’s.’ 
The picture he gives us of that 
distant solemnity is a quaint 
commentary on how things 
change—and how they stay the 
same. 

Spectators had to be accom- 
modated along the route of the 
procession—an industry that was 
then unnationalised. ‘“ Hun- 
dreds of men were as busy as 
bees working at their bykes, 
building lafts and galleries for 
spectators, by which the owners 
expected to make a fortune.” 
The thoughtfulness of the new 
monarch, however, offset the 
rapacity of the profiteers. “As 
the matter came to pass, the 
Babel-builders of the scaffolds 
were overdoing the business, the 
space now round the abbey and 
all the way the procession was 
to march being greatly enlarged 
to what it was in former times, 
and so capable of accommodating 
a far greater multitude than of 
old.” 

The world of commerce looked 
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on the coronation as a wonderful 
boost for trade throughout the 
empire. ‘I met with a man of 
very sound understanding who 
described to me how the floor of 
the platform was to be covered 
with broadcloth, which both of 
us agreed was a most commend- 
able encouragement of trade on 
the part of his most gracious 
majesty ; and we thought like- 
wise that the expense, both by 
the king and the spectators, was 
a spreading of money that would 
augment the means of spending. 
The very outlay for ale and 
strong drink will encourage the 
brewers and the colonies and 
the traders in wines, from which 
farmers and merchants will draw 
profit” ; and so outwards in an 
ever-widening circle of com- 
mercial benefit which the good 
draper foresees as all tending 
“to the great advantage of 
those in the fancy line.” 

Of course other people, especi- 
ally those with accommodation 
to let, were expecting to profit 
by the coronation. Mr Duffle 
did very well to get bed and 
breakfast ‘“‘ at the rate of seven 
shillings per week, a price not 
out of the way, considering 
London and the coronation time, 
when everything was naturally 
expected to be two prices.” 

Mr Duffle had as his com- 
panions in London the Rev. Dr 
and Mrs Pringle, whom readers 
of Galt will remember as the 
Ayrshire Legatees. By their 
aid he obtained a place in 
Westminster Hall, the minister 
himself having tickets for the 
Abbey. This raised a problem 
for Thomas Duffle. Court dress 
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was de rigueur. The doctor 
“stood in need of no such 


vanity, having brought up his 
gown and bands with him, and 
clergymen were to be admitted 
in their gowns.” But even in 
1820 there were firms hiring 
Court dress, and Mr Duffle found 
himself with a sky-blue silk suit, 
richly flowered, with an em- 
broidered white satin waistcoat 
adorned with glass buttons. 
‘*I would fain have had one of 
the plain cloth sort, but I was 
overly persuaded, particularly 
by the man offering me it for a 
guinea less than the others.” 

The coronation of George IV. 
saw one innovation at least. 
It was remarkable ‘“ to see the 
liberty of the press so far ben, 
and for the first time too in a 
station of recognised honour at 
a coronation.” 

Certain ceremonies which took 
place in Westminster Hall were 
performed for the last time on 
this occasion. Before the corona- 
tion the king gave the various 
pieces of the Regalia to the 
peers entitled to carry them. 
“The crown and the other 
utensils of royalty were brought 
with great palavering of priest- 
hood and heraldry and placed 
on the council table before the 
king ; and when he had ordered 
the distribution thereof, the 
trumpets began to sound and 
the whole procession to move 
off.” The distribution now takes 
place in the Jerusalem Chamber 
within the Abbey itself, and of 
course the processions from the 
Hall to the Abbey and back 
have also gone. Mr Duffle had 


a poor opinion of the choir- 
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boys who took part in the pro- 
cession. He describes them as 
‘“‘callants in their fathers’ sarks, 
singing, and no good at it.” 

The ceremony in the Abbey 
was duly reported by Dr Pringle, 
but, as a staunch Auld Licht 
Presbyterian, he had to confess 
to Mr Duffle, ‘‘I have no broo 
of this coronation. A heavy 
hand has been laid on my spirit 
this forenoon to see and witness 
the protestant king of a pro- 
testant people crossed and 
creeshed with such abominations 
of idolatry.”” Mrs Pringle took 
a more housewifely view of it: 
“Do ye ken the freet of yon 
doing wi’ the oil on the palms of 
the hand? It’s my opinion 
that it’s an ancient charm to 
keep the new king in the king- 
dom ; for there is no surer way 
to make a new cat stay at hame 
than to creesh her paws in like 
manner.’ This was a sly dig at 
some of the earlier Georges who 
had spent too much of their 
time in Hanover to please their 
British subjects. 

One strange feature of George 
IV.’s coronation is noted 80 
seriously that we can hear the 
earnest opinion of John Galt 
behind the assumed character 
of Dr Pringle: “ It was surely 
a great omission in the cere- 
monial that there was no recog- 
nition of him by the people, no 
covenant on their part to be to 
him, in all straits and _ perils, 
true and faithful lieges, for it, 
in a manner, must leave him in 
doubt whether they are yet with 
a right sincerity his subjects, 
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the which it is the main business 
of a coronation to verify before 
the world.” 

After the ceremony in the 
Abbey the king returned to 
Westminster Hall for the Corona- 
tion Banquet—the last in our 
history. The procession was 
preceded by ‘‘ a stately maiden 
madam, attended by six misses 
carrying baskets of flowers, 
scattering round sweet-smelling 
herbs with a most majestical air. 
She was the king’s kail-wife or, 
as they call her in London, his 
majesty’s herbwoman.”’ It seems 
a pity that no place can be found 
for such a kail-wife today. 

The king, crowned and carry- 
ing the orb and sceptre, took 
his place at the table. The first 
course was ushered in by the 
Lord High Steward, the Earl 
Marshal, and the Lord High 
Constable, all on horseback. 
After grace the dishes were un- 
covered, ‘‘when lo and behold,” 
as Mrs Pringle observed, they 
contained but commonalities, 
and surely there ought to have 
been at least one pie of singing 
blackbirds on such a_ great 
occasion. 

** The first part of the banquet 
being ended, in came _ the 
champion on horseback in the 
warlike apparel of polished 
armour, having on his right 
hand the Duke of Wellington 
and on his left the deputy of the 
Earl Marshal.’’ They were also 
mounted. The office of Cham- 
pion was a hereditary claim of 
the Dymokes of Scrivelsby 
Manor.' The Champion’s chal- 





1 In virtue of this same claim the present head of the family, Captain J. L. M. 
Dymoke, will carry the Union Standard in 1953, 
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lenge to defend the king’s right 
was proclaimed by heralds once 
at the entrance to the hall, 
twice in the centre, and once 
again at the steps of the royal 
table, the Champion throwing 
down his gauntlet at each pro- 
clamation. The king then drank 
to the Champion, who received 
the goblet as his fee. 

At the conclusion of the 
banquet the Lord Chancellor 
* proposed to drink the king’s 
health with one - and - eighty 
hurras, soon after going up as 
one privileged and saying some- 
thing very funny to his majesty, 
at which we could see his 
majesty smiled like a diverted 
person. Over and above this, 
he took great liberties with his 
royal highness the Duke of 
Clarence, shaking hands with 
him in a jokefellowlike manner, 
and poking and tickling him 


Ii. 
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in the ribs with his forefinger, 
which was a familiarity that no 
man in his right mind at the 
time would have ventured to 
practise at the royal table.” 
The Coronation Banquet was 
discontinued by William IV. as 
a needless expense. The scene 
that followed King George’s de- 
parture perhaps explains why. 
“Every one, according to im- 
memorial privilege, ran _ to 
plunder the table; the doctor, 
at the first attempt, got a 
golden cup, a8 he thought, but 
och hon, honest man! on an 
examine it proved to be only 
timber gilt. As for me, I was 
content with a piece of a most 
excellent bacon ham, and a 
cordial glass or two of claret wine 
and a bit seedeake. Mrs Pringle 
would fain have had a rug at 
the royal napery on the king’s 
table, but it was nailed fast.” 


1937, 


BY DOUGLAS BROWNIE, 


In the Coronation year of 
1937 I was living in London, in 
the West End. Shaftesbury 
Avenue was the place, and a 
guinea a week for bed and 
breakfast was the price. Every 
time I hear that one about the 
bad old days between the wars, 
I do not bother even to try to 
laugh. It is too painful now to 
think about anyway. I shared 


a comfortable room with my 
South African pal Joe. Apart 
from a lightly held delusion that 
he was a cross between General 
Smuts and Ronald Colman, Joe 
was a fine young fellow. Just 
as I was myself, of course. 
But that was sixteen years 
ago.... 

We saw the Coronation on the 
cheap—we had to—and enjoyed 
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every minute of it. Anybody 
who knew the West End in 
those days before war and in- 
flation did their damage will tell 
you that was London’s vintage 
year of this century. Not having 
been at large for all that time 
I would not exactly know. But 
the taxi-drivers, the street boot- 
blacks, and the commissionaires 
were unanimous, so I reckon it 
is past arguing about. 

My memories (and my note- 
books) are stored with bits and 
pieces of those days round the 
12th of May—Coronation Day. 
That was a glorious 12th if 
you like, and no _ grousing; 
except maybe at the weather 
which, through force of habit I 
suppose, went sulky. 

I do not know what effect 
television will have on the crowds 
this year. In °37 the radio was 
the main help to the many 
millions who naturally could 
not be there. Television was 
used, experimentally, and the 
cameras stationed in Hyde Park 
helped about 50,000 people, it 
was estimated, to get some kind 
of view of the proceedings on 
their sets. But it was obvious 
that a first-hand view was every- 
body’s goal that year and the 
people rolled up in vast numbers. 

The crowds were good-hearted, 
cheerful, and sensible; it was 
well after lunch on the 11th 
before any noticeable group of 
people started gathering round 
Eros in Piccadilly Circus to 
stake a claim for the following 
day. And even this caused some 
eyebrow-raising among passers- 
by. Nowadays we have reached 
the stage where any fiddling 
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little event can cause an all- 
night queue, and I hate to 
think of the lengths some of 
these people may be prepared to 
go for a real show like a Corona- 
tion. You had better get there 
early if you are going ! 

London was bedecked for the 
occasion, and for probably the 
first time a concerted effort had 
been made to achieve some 
uniformity and unanimity in 
street decoration. Piccadilly had 
islands done up in blue, white, 
gold, and red; the pavement 
masts were in red, white and 
gold, and the motif of the 
buildings was blue and white. 
And very natty it all was. 
Round the corner, Regeat 
Street’s islands were decorated 
in white, blue and gold, and her 
thirty-foot masts of red, gold, 
and white were each topped by 
a crown of imposing appearance. 

For the whole of the Corona- 
tion week the authorities stopped 
traffic from nine o’clock at night 
in large sections of the West 
End, so that visitors could circu- 
late more easily round the spec- 
tacular floodlit sights. And 
circulate they certainly did. 
Early in May London became 
the Mecca for the whole Empire, 
and for a large part of the rest 
of the world as well. Hundreds 
of thousands of people in all 
walks of life from all over the 
globe poured into the Capital. 
It became a world in miniature, 
if miniature be the word to 
describe the place at any time. 

Every kind of accommodation 
was brought into use to house 
the visitors. In addition, the 
especial problem of putting up 
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the military participants was 
solved by letting them invade 
London’s central green belt. 
Something like four thousand 
tents were erected in Kensington 
Gardens to hold the processional 
troops. Encamped in Hyde 
Park were most of the soldiers 
who were to line the streets. 
Elsewhere some colonial con- 
tingents were stationed at Well- 
ington Barracks; the Indian 
and Burmese detachments at 
Hampton Court on the out- 
skirts; and Olympia held a 
mammoth section of Dominion 
troops, the Royal Navy, and 
three Guards battalions. Before 
the finish even the sparrows were 
complaining of the lack of elbow 
room. But nobody really 
minded ; the city was a kaleido- 
scopic riot of colour, excitement, 
and interest. 


Each day, as the great event 
came nearer, the crowds up to 
see the sights grew bigger and 


bigger. The processional route 
became a huge promenade, and 
millions must have made the 
walk before it was all over. 
The planned distance from 
Buckingham Palace to the Abbey 
and back was six and a quarter 
miles, about two miles farther 
than at the Crowning of King 
George the Fifth in 1911. 

There is no doubt that one of 
the focal points of the ‘ prom’ 
was Selfridge’s, the Oxford Street 
store, where many well-known 
artists had been invited to col- 
laborate in presenting the dis- 
play. The outside of the building 
bore eighteen panels depicting 
scenes in Britain’s history from 
1700 B.c. to the end of the First 
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World War. And over the main 
entrance was a huge centre-piece 
called ‘‘ The Empire’s Homage 
to the Throne.” 

Bond Street was not on the 
actual route, but as usual the 
dressing- up of this famous 
thoroughfare caused more con- 
troversy than anything else. 
Eventually it blossomed out in 
immense white banners hung 
over the pavements to within 
twelve feet from the ground. 
Each banner had, at the bottom, 
a coloured Plantagenet crown. 
Flowered window-boxes com- 
pleted the décor, and the street’s 
reputation was kept unsullied 
by the withdrawal of all ad- 
vertising signs for the duration. 
London’s club-land, Pall Mall, 
sported, among other things, 
many gas flambeaux, turning 
the street at night into a kind of 
static torchlight procession. The 
Mall downwards from _ the 
Victoria Memorial bore alter- 
nating red, white, and blue 
pennants; Admiralty Arch 
proudly flew the White Ensign 
and was magnificently decor- 
ated. St James’s Park was 
floodlit by that erstwhile bul- 
wark of British industry, The 
Gas Light and Coke Company ; 
and so on. 

Coronation day was a Wed- 
nesday and the week-end prior 
to that probably saw the peak 
of the preliminary sightseeing. 
Joe and I went for a walk round 
the West End on the Saturday 
night. Approaching midnight 
we crawled out of Regent Street 
meaning to go along Oxford 
Street. The sight we saw was 
nearly incredible. From Oxford 
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Circus to the Marble Arch the 
highway was one solid jam of 
people. Movement had practi- 
cally ceased and we could only 
gape at this quite breath-taking 
midnight concourse. 

I do not suppose half of them 
ever went home that night, 
because the rehearsal of the 
procession early on Sunday 
morning drew record numbers. 
Reinforcements by car followed 
later that morning—there was a 
bus strike on—and by the after- 
noon the traffic situation in 
central London was almost 
laughably chaotic. It rained 
nearly all day, with hardly any 
visible effects on the numbers 
of people and cars, and it must 
have been nearly midnight before 
things sorted themselves out. 
And everybody, including the 


police, seemed to keep in good 
humour. 

The only thing that tried our 
patience, at the beginning any- 


way, was the bus strike. On 
the Ist of May about 30,000 
of London’s bus-drivers came 
out on calculated strike. No 
prizes are offered for the political 
inspiration behind the move; 
the technique is more familiar 
now. With only eleven days to 
the Coronation it was designed, 
of course, to panic the authori- 
ties into submission. It did not, 
and the trains, trams, trolley 
buses, and tubes—bless them! 
—remained responsible in their 
service to the public, the tubes 
in particular rising to the oc- 
casion magnificently. London 
kept moving without the buses: 
at peak moments, in fact, their 
absence considerably lightened 
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the surface traffic problem at 
the time. 

But down below it was some- 
thing of a squeeze. Once I 
travelled from Marble Arch four 
stations west and only touched 
the floor of the compartment 
once, I think; for the rest of the 
time I was wedged in mid-air. 
The underground finished in a 
blaze of glory, and during forty- 
six hours’ continuous service, 
starting on the llth of May, 
they carried, under great pres- 
sure, five and _ three - quarter 
millions of passengers without 
mishap. 

It was fortunate that the 
pubs kept open all day without 
a break during Coronation week. 
Midnight closing was also the 
rule in the central area. Travel- 
ling was thirsty work, but beer 
was beer in those days. And 
food, my friends, was food; 
remember? Anybody with a 
shilling or two could eat well, 
and if you felt like having a 
splash you could eat magnifi- 
cently. Joe and I had a list of 
side-street cafés in the West 
End where we ate very ade- 
quately for a maximum of two 
shillings. The trimmings were 
there in abundance all round, 
but no major financial operation 
was necessary even for the so- 
called ‘‘ best.” 

In the entertainment world 
the Capital laid it on thick for 
her visitors, but not too heavy. 
‘London after Dark’ at the 
Apollo introduced the keynote, 
and ‘Big Business’ at the 
Hippodrome maybe summed it 
all up. C. B. Cochran’s ‘ Home 
and Beauty’ set the standard 
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and Ivor Novello’s ‘ Careless 
Rapture’ the spirit of the pro- 
ceedings. ‘1066 and all that’ 
was not the anachronism it 
seemed, and Jack Hylton’s 
‘Swing is in the Air’ was on 
at the Palladium. Sir Thomas 
Beecham led the Coronation 
Season of International Opera 
at Covent Garden, and Daly’s— 
still a theatre—showed ‘ The 
Grand Duchess.’ The quaintly 
billed ‘‘ Scottish Empire Corona- 
tion Ball” starred these two 
trusty Scots, Gracie Fields and 
Jack Payne and his band! But 
the balance was probably re- 
dressed by the appearance of the 
pipe band of the 2nd Battalion 
The Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

And do you remember what 
was going on in those days as a 
backcloth of events to the Crown- 
ing of His Majesty King George 
the Sixth? On the 6th of May 
the German zeppelin Hindenburg 
crashed in flames at Lakehurst, 
New Jersey. The flying sausages 
were grounded then for good, 
but the Germans had other air 
plans anyway. Stanley Baldwin 
was Prime Minister and Ramsay 
MacDonald Lord President of 
the Council. Before the month 
was out both had resigned office. 
The Prime Ministers of South 
Africa and Canada, General 
Hertzog and Mackenzie King, 
attended the final Abbey re- 
hearsal, as did their counter- 
parts Mr Lyons of Australia and 
Mr Savage of New Zealand. 
Field - Marshal von Blomberg, 
representing Herr Hitler at the 
Coronation, was greeted at the 
German Embassy by girls of a 
south country school. They 
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were pictured giving him a 
bouquet and the raised arm 
salute! Palmy innocent school- 
days; but then we were all at 
school, learning. 

Messrs Litvinoff and Maisky 
stood in for Stalin. Hitler tele- 
graphed to the King on the 10th 
of May: “May Your Majesty 
be granted a long and happy 
reign . . . in the interests of 
the preservation of the peace 
of the world.” Shortly after 
the Coronation Guernica was 
“reprisal” bombed by the 
Nazis. 

The member for Canterbury 
spoke, as reported on the 10th 
of May, at a local Tory party 
meeting: ‘“* Dr Hewlett Johnson 
is again using his pulpit for 
secular controversy. His com- 
munist tendencies and extra- 
ordinary words have scandalised 
all good Churchmen throughout 
the country.” The Dean was 
just back from the Spanish War, 
by the way. 

Three confidence men were 
rounded up while on the job in 
Hyde Park that same day. Few 
of these gentlemen escaped the 
protective net cast that year by 
Scotland Yard... the ladies 
of Piccadilly had been dealt 
with rather earlier in the season. 
Tired, perhaps, of hearing so 
much about social lions in for 
the occasion, Jock and Juno at 
London Zoo produced two lively 
lion cubs, one week before the 
big day. 

The Coronation Honours List 
admitted the Queen to be a 
‘‘Lady of the Most Ancient and 
Most Noble Order of the Thistle ” 
—the first lady ever to be a 
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member of the venerable Scottish 
Order. 

But the focal point for every- 
thing and everybody was 
Buckingham Palace. Inside it 
was the scene of official State 
Banquets and Court Balls. Out- 
side it became the centre-piece 
of many heart-warming demon- 
strations of affection and loyalty 
to the Royal Family. My South 
African pal and I witnessed one 
of these on the Monday night. 

Joe and I had spent most 
of Monday afternoon washing 
dishes and doing other earthy 
jobs. We had an extensive 
financial agreement with Pietro, 
our Scots-Italian café- owner 
friend, to help him out in the 
rush at his restaurant, and he 
was certainly busy. We were 
both fully fledged Coronation 


guides as well, and by this 
time I had already had five 


“jobs” taking sightseeing 
visitors round London ; and one 
week-end trip as far as Stratford 
with a party of Americans. Joe 
had been at the Bard’s home as 
well, twice, on similar cultural 
missions. He had often been 
heard wondering modestly 
whether his Ronald Colman looks 
would interfere with his declared 
ambition to play Caliban. 

On Tuesday Pietro claimed 
us in the afternoon. It rained 
again that day, and the street 
decorations had one more soak- 
ing. However, they had nearly 
all been specially rainproofed, 
and most of them stood up well 
in the circumstances. Many of 
the troops in the “ occupied 
zone” of the green belt took 
a poor view of the weather; 
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but there were compensations. 
Never had so many nursemaids, 
with and without prams, 
walked through the parks in 
such uncertain weather ! 

All the week the police, some 
twenty thousand of them, had 
been gathering for the job on 
hand. They came from all over 
the country, specials and all. 
Great wooden barriers had been 
erected to cordon off most of 
the route and help in controlling 
the crowds. All vehicles, except 
those with special passes, had to 
be out of the area by midnight 
on Tuesday, and the police were 
there in good time to meet the 
big battalions of civilian infantry 
as they swept in to the attack. 
The biggest bobbies they could 
find were wearing arm-bands 
labelled ‘‘ Guide.” It was their 
job to help people to their 
stances and seats. They all had 
plans and seating arrangements 
for their sector. Seats were 
still being advertised at the 
week-end from eight or ten 
guineas upwards—good money 
in those days—with breakfast 
and lunch included. But the 
best of them had gone long ago. 

The police gave 6 A.M. a8 zero 
hour for most sections of the 
seating accommodation; and 
8 to 9 A.M. as the absolute safety 
margin for any section of the 
route; otherwise, the seat- 
holders were not guaranteed 
access. 

The London Fire Brigade was 
inside the vital area early too, 
strategically spread out at 
planned key-points. 

By late afternoon of the 11th, 
Joe and I escaped from Pietro’s 
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temporarily dwindled dishes 
and walked down to Trafalgar 
Square, one of the few places 
where you could see the pro- 
cession both going to and coming 
from the Abbey. The plinth of 
Nelson’s column was lost to view 
among the spectators, and most 
of the possible stances were 
filling up steadily. At this time 
kerbside squatters were gather- 
ing in foree in their ‘‘ orchestra 
stalls’’ all along the route— 
The Mall, Whitehall, Parliament 
Square, Bridge Street, North- 
umberland Avenue, Trafalgar 
Square, Cockspur Street, Pall 
Mall, Piccadilly, Regent Street, 
Oxford Street, Marble Arch, 
Hyde Park. The Victoria Em- 
bankment had been reserved for 
about 37,000 schoolchildren and 
Constitution Hill for large 


numbers of Boy Scouts, Boys’ 


Brigade, and other youth move- 
ments. 

We kept on rubber-necking. 
Apart from the squatters, who 
jealously guarded their positions, 
movement was fairly free 
throughout most of the night 
down the middle of the streets 
and behind the pavement 
dwellers. As the people gathered 
in the area they mostly kept on 
the go. It remained rather cold 
and misty, though fortunately 
the rain held off. The final silt 
up began taking place about 
4 or 5 A.M. 

But that evening the West 
End rapidly developed into a 
salesman’s dream and busker’s 
paradise combined. Though the 
shops were closed, it was possible 
to buy practically anything from 
the droves of peddlers who 
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swarmed round. Foremost in 
hourly turnover were the peri- 
scope hawkers; everybody 
seemed to need one. This in- 
deed became known as the 
periscope Coronation. Collaps- 
ible pieces of cardboard with a 
mirror attachment — still got 
one as a souvenir ? — whose 
supply never seemed equal to 
the demand. Later I met one 
clever lad who made a profit of 
£600 that night. But he planned 
his campaign like a general. 

For weeks the personal topics 
among intending spectators all 
over the country had been: 
what to wear, what to eat and 
drink, how to get there, what to 
carry for comfort—and in com- 
fort—and so on. Everybody 
had naturally brought every- 
thing and forgotten something. 
And so mountains of sand- 
wiches, chocolate, pies, drinks, 
peanuts, popcorn, fancy hats, 
cushions, orange - boxes, cigar- 
ettes, whistles, streamers, flags, 
stools, and goodness knows what 
else, poured across the world’s 
biggest open-air market. 

The orange- boxes, held in 
secret strategic dumps in the 
area, sold like — well, orange- 
boxes. About midnight the 
police who had previously broad- 
cast a ban on them, “ no unfair 
standing advantage over your 
neighbour,” began to round them 
up. This started the world’s 
biggest open-air black market in 
them, but eventually, I believe, 
most were peaceably surrendered 
in the egalitarian cause. 

The buskers sang themselves 
hoarse, danced themselves 
giddy, and played till they 
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dropped; and the money just 
poured in. Joe, who was no 
mean dancer, deputised for about 
twenty minutes in a team of 
pavement Astaires while one of 
them repaired a minor leg injury. 
This earned him over ten shillings 
in the time, and no mention of 
income tax whatever. 

An accordion band staged a 
Trafalgar Square ‘palais’ which 
kept going through the night. 

We kept on the move, mixing 
with the multi-lingual milling 
throngs. The police were fight- 
ing many wars of attrition with 
human monkeys who had in- 
stalled themselves in the most 
unlikely and dangerous-looking 
vantage-points. 

Back in Regent Street and 
Oxford Circus we came across 
Scots reels, accompanied by bag- 
pipes, being demonstrated to 
groups of slightly astonished 
unbelievers. One eightsome 
which I loyally joined suffered 
the indignity of a shower of 
coppers. I believe the uniniti- 
ated thought we were busking. 
However, many others were also 
encouraged to show off their 
native dances, and at one 
time Oxford Circus housed a 
good-going international dance 
festival. 

Until midnight Buckingham 
Palace was still the Mecca of the 
multitudes. Then, as requested, 
the crowds quietened down and 
withdrew to allow the Royal 
Family a much-needed prepara- 
tory rest. 

Occasionally we saw some- 
body being carried off for first 
aid, including one of the ad- 
venturous climbers mentioned 
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earlier. About 8000 ambulance 
men and women and sixty sur- 
geons staffed the route at thirty- 
five dressing stations and sixty 
first-aid posts. And I believe 
that by the time it was all over 
they had dealt with over 9000 
cases, of which some 160 were 
serious. 

At 2 a.m. Joe and I had a 
return appointment with Pietro’s 
dishes. Like many other 
restaurants in Soho, it was 
open all night and was doing 
very good business. Pietro soon 
withdrew me from the dish 
front, or back, and sent me in 
to the attack as a waiter. The 
café was a babel of tongues and 
a tower of food. At 3 A.M. in 
London on the 12th of May it 
was still cold and misty; and 
hot food was the order of the 
night. 

In quieter times Pietro was 
an interesting character to meet. 
To a blending of Scots obstinacy 
and Mediterranean loquacity 
he added a devouring interest 
in politics. And many a night 
the customer had to wait while 
the argument, with Pietro in 
the middle, swayed round a 
particular table. Anything in 
newspaper, book, or radio was 
liable to start him off. And it 
is well known that neither the 
Scots nor the Italians like to 
stop talking once they are wound 
up. Pietro’s temperamental 
flashpoint was fairly low, and 
occasionally a customer stumped 
out of his premises ne’er to . 
return. But mostly they came 
back to prove that they are 
always right. 

By about 5 a.m. things had 
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slackened off. The rush was 
towards seats and final standing- 
places. Reliance on the peri- 
scopes, I think, kept many 
people from taking up a prepared 
position earlier; that and the 
temperature. 

Joe and I retired from the 
scene for a short time. In 
golfing parlance we lived only a 
drive and a mashie from the 
particular spot where we in- 
tended to see the procession in 
the afternoon. Our plan of 
campaign was already worked 
out in conjunction with a couple 
of bobbies, both friends. 

In the morning we had break- 
fast in bed and listened on the 
radio to the procession from the 
Palace and the Abbey service. 
Who was it who called West- 
minster Abbey ‘the parish 


church of the English-speaking 
peoples ”’ ? 

Movingly described by the 
B.B.C., much of the solemn 
grandeur of the age-old Crowning 
ceremony was conveyed to a 


listening world. And I par- 
ticularly remember the lively 
Scots-voiced commentator, who 
was stationed just outside the 
Abbey, for his interesting crowd 
observations. The broadcast 
was also relayed by loud-speaker 
to the attendant multitudes 
along the route. 

The ceremony ended, the King 
retired to don his Purple Gown 
and Crown for the return journey 
with his Queen through their 
waiting subjects. 

We left the house in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and made our way 
across to our planned vantage- 
point. I mentioned earlier that 
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the route was cordoned off by 
heavy wooden palisades, about 
12 or 15 feet high if I remember. 
Some of these were very near the 
procession, maybe twenty or 
thirty yards back up the side 
street. We reached our selected 
point and met our friends, the 
policemen in charge of the 
barrier. No squatting on top 
was the regulation, but we 
knew that when the Royal 
show arrived the balloon—and 
the crowd—would go up. Our 
only arrangement was that there 
should be a secret sign from these 
Highland bobbies—a _ clannish 
lot the Scots, I know—just 
enough to give us that extra 
yard advantage when the “ un- 
controllable rush ” began. 

When we got it, Joe and I 
gave one of the original Com- 
mando training demonstrations. 
We had had one or two re- 
hearsals beforehand just to make 
sure. And so when the Colonial 
and Burma contingents at the 
head of the Coronation Pro- 
cession arrived we were in our 
grandstand to watch and cheer 
with the rest. Just after half- 
past one there was a pause in 
Regent Street (we were just off 
it) as the leading troops waited 
for the rest of the parade to 
eatch up. It must have been 
tricky keeping distance while 
winding round St James’s Street, 
Piceadilly, Swan and Edgar’s 
corner and into Regent Street. 

Both sides of the roadway 
were used by the long cavalcade, 
and our view was sectional but 
clear. The proceedings were 
heart-stirring that day; and in 
view of what has happened 
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since, I often think it was 
the climactic ceremony of the 
British Empire. New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada, India, South 
Africa, Southern Khodesia, 
Newfoundland, Bermuda, Malta, 
Malaya, Ceylon, British Guiana, 
Jamaica, British Honduras, 
Sudan, British West Africa, and 
others joined forces with the 
Home Countries and the Channel 
Islands to pay colourful homage 
to their King and Queen. A 
sight to set your blood tingling 
for a lifetime in joyful pride. . . . 

Regent Street shook with 
cheers as the Royal Coach, 
immediately preceded by the 
Life Guards, passed up that 
lovely architectural sweep. 


Seen close-up through glasses, 
the King and Queen looked 
obviously moved by the great 


occasion. But then, who was 
not, that 12th of May ? 

In craning to watch Their 
Majesties as they disappeared 
from our view, I leant too far 
and fell off the barrier. No 
damage was done to anybody, 
but it ended my view of the 
parade. This did not matter 
much anyway, for the Coach 
was almost at the end of the 
procession. Joe jumped off 
and we made our way up the 
back streets towards Cambridge 
Circus and the house, where we 
listened to the rest of the cere- 
mony on the ever-going wireless 
until the finale at half-past four 
or thereabouts. 

Well before this it was tippling 
down remorselessly—the parade 
finished in heavy rain—but the 
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majority must have seen it dry. 
It continued heavily for some 
hours. We looked in to Pietro’s, 
but found him under control ; 
and so we joined the rest of the 
world, it seemed, in the pubs. 
This must be an overstatement, 
I suppose; for it was stated 
later that the Milk Marketing 
Board’s colossal milk bar in 
Hyde Park, near the Marble 
Arch, was sold out of a stock of 
100,000 cartons of that health- 
giving fluid. 

Every man to his own taste. 
Towards eight o’clock there was 
a pause in the merriment. ‘“ The 
Empire’s Homage” programme 
on the B.B.C. was the prelude 
to a world-wide broadcast by 
the King; and the halting 
but brave words came through 
clearly in our hushed hostelry. 

After that, floodlit London 
gave itself up to all kinds of 
Coronation Night cantrips. In 
spite of the weather the streets 
were crammed. Before nine 
o’clock the traffic in Piccadilly 
gave up the unequal struggle 
against the crowds. The Circus 
was inches deep in mud, water, 
sand, and the debris of the day. 
But nobody cared. I lost Joe 
while we were on our way to a 
party ; and found him miracul- 
ously enough—or maybe not— 
in a nearby brasserie. He was 
doing his busking act on a 
table-top to the general acclaim. 
Later we collected some of our 
senses, most of our beer and all 
of our girls, and set off to crown 
Coronation Day the 12th of May 
1937. 





A KENYA GARDEN. 


BY SHAWM. 


No doubt when this sees 
the cold light of print, more 
experienced gardeners than I 
will emerge from their green- 
houses and potting-sheds and 
compost pits with protests of 
every kind upon their lips. I 
had neither a greenhouse nor 
@ potting-shed nor a compost 
pit in Kenya and yet I gardened. 
And since I gardened, I intend 
to write about it: I like to 
share my pleasures. 

For the good of my wife’s 
self-esteem and in order, also, 
that she may continue to hold 
me in proper respect, I let 
her believe that it was she 
who persuaded me to cast to 
the winds the restraint of a 
lifetime which had enabled me 
to enjoy other people’s flowers 
without doing any of the work, 
and to savour for the rest of 
my years (for so it has inevitably 
turned out) the bitter-sweet con- 
cocticn, the elixir of blood, toil, 
tears, sweat and pure delight, 
which is gardening. But really 
it was the Kenya sun that was 
my undoing. Even without 
greenhouses and potting -sheds 
it made things grow so fast. 

There was, for instance, my 
potato creeper. I took just 
@ little bit of it from a friend’s 
house when she happened to 
look the other way, and I 
stuck it in some soil and watered 


I. 


it until it rooted, and then I 
planted it against the wall of 
the dining-room. In nine months 
from the date of the abduction 
it had covered nearly the whole 
wall with green foliage and 
purple blossoms and, in search 
of a further outlet for its energies, 
it had gone round the corner to 
talk to mpishi, the cook. 

The gardening-books I have 
since acquired, which always 
seem to tell me many things 
I am sure to find immensely 
useful in the future but rarely 
what I want to know at the 
moment, disclose that my potato 
creeper is of the genus Solanum, 
about which my encyclopedia 
is erudite. It says that there 
are about twelve hundred species 
solanaceae and that... But 
it is tedious reading and if I 
had consulted the encyclopedia 
first I might have been saved 
from breaking the Eighth Com- 
mandment. 

That is another thing about 
gardening. Before I fell from 
my position of graceful in- 
activity, I believed that it was 
only from Government Depart- 
ments and Railway Companies 
and similar comfortably im- 
personal bodies that I could 
set about getting something for 
nothing without a qualm of 
conscience. Now I know that 
the potential victims include 
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my acquaintances and even my 
friends, and that they in turn 
may despoil me. Goodness 
knows where it will all end. 

But I do not care. Gatururi, 
the Kikuyu houseboy, was al- 
ways looking out of the window 
to see how the potato creeper 
was getting on, and I am sure 
it did mpishi good, too. It 
certainly did me. Under the 
equatorial sun, even I, who had 
never gardened before, was able 
to produce beauty without any 
paraphernalia and with in- 
credible speed, as @ conjurer 
brings a white rabbit out of 
@ hat. 


Our house was at Karen, in 
the part of the country which, 
with its peoples, has been so 
tenderly and so wistfully de- 


scribed by Baroness Karen 
Blixen in ‘ Out of Africa.’ In 
fact the district was named 
after her, which is no small 
memento to have left behind ; 
and the land used to be part 
of her coffee farm and the soil 
was deep and red and fine and 
went on down like that for 
forty feet or more. The coffee 
bushes which had failed to pay 
had all been cleared away and 
houses had been built in ten 
and twenty-acre plots; and there 
were roads and a golf-course, 
and water was pumped from 
boreholes and laid on in pipes. 

The drive bent to the right 
when it left the shadow of 
the woods and ended in a 
sweep in front of the courtyard 
of the house. A grevillea robusta 
towered high above it at the 
corner, leaning a little from 
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the monsoon wind, and in season 
it dropped its feathery, orange 
flowers and was the cause of 
much sweeping by the garden 
boys. A sweet-smelling frangi- 
panni, and a bottle-brush tree 
which dangled fuzzy, blood-red 
pendants, and other flowering 
shrubs broke the expanse of 
lawn on the right. At the 
end of the sweep of the drive 
there were three jacaranda trees, 
which in November carpeted the 
ground with their petals in a 
pattern of inimitable blue; and 
a line of delicate pink lilies 
like autumn crocus sprang up 
and bloomed in rivalry. 

To the left, the drive swelled 
into a bay enclosed by a low 
stone wall. Thither the garden 
boys pushed the cars each morn- 
ing out of the garage and 
washed them down with pails 
of water and much chat, even 
at that early hour before the 
sun had risen above the trees. 
My wife planted a line of scarlet 
salvias behind the wall and they 
soon overtopped it and made 
a cheerful and colourful picture 
from the bedroom window. 

Starting at the salvias, a 
stone-flagged path went round 
the house, and beyond it was a 
lawn and flower borders and a 
hedge and another lawn studded 
with shrubs and trees. To the 
right lay a sunken garden with 
a tiled lych-gate and a summer- 
house, and a lily-pond where a 
fountain could be made to 
glisten and tinkle in the sun- 
shine against the background 
of the red hibiscus that flamed 
above the pool. 

But the whole garden was 
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ringed in with wattle and 
eucalyptus plantations, dense on 
the slopes where the coffee used 
to grow. It had no connection 
with the outer world, nor, when 
we came to it, did any plants 
grow in the barren stretches 
of terracotta soil which had 
once been beds of flowers. After 
the coffee there had been care, 
but after the care had come 
oblivion. 

Such was the setting of our 
labours. 

For gardening at Karen was 
not all pure delight, any more 
than anywhere else. There were 
blood, toil, tears, and sweat also. 

There is a local gardening 
practice known as Edging the 
Lawn, and it is carried out by 
an African who squats on his 
haunches and chops at it vin- 
dictively with a panga. Nothing 
will persuade him to use any 
other tool and the result is 
apt to be erratic. When we 
did manage to teach our garden 
boys to use a line, they fixed 
it out of straight with the path 
and we lost more inches of 
lawn at one end than at the 
other. You always lose some 
lawn whether it is cut evenly 
or not, because the African 
thinks it is all a stupid waste 
of time anyway, so he may as 
well do it thoroughly. Acres 
of lawn must be lost like that 
in Kenya every year. It is a 
dangerous practice in other ways, 
too, and when you render first- 
aid the other boys stand round 
and make sympathetic noises, 
which is a good way to them of 
having a legitimate rest. 

Personally, I always left the 
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serious toil to the garden boys, 
who retorted by not sweating 
any more than they could help. 
I found that I did that instead, 
when I forgot to mark the 
passage of the sun to its zenith 
and realised that I would be 
much more usefully employed 
with a long, cool drink in the 
loggia, admiring my handiwork 
from a sensible distance. 

All gardeners will know about 
the tears, except perhaps the 
special reasons why they are 
shed in Kenya. For instance, 
it is an Old Settlers’ legend 
that the long rains begin on 
the 25th of March. Now that is 
Quarter Day and it is just as 
probable that the rains will 
start then as that you will get 
the rent. They certainly never 
did when I was there. But 
when they do, it is marvellous. 
From January onwards the days 
get hotter and drier and more 
windy and dusty and generally 
exasperating until everybody 
becomes grumpy and edgy and 
nobody keeps his New Year 
resolutions at all. Then the 
rains break and people draw 
in deep gulps of cool, moist 
air and exclaim what a jolly 
place the world is, until those 
that are afflicted that way go 
down with malaria. Perhaps 
what the Old Settlers’ legend 
really means is that those who 
don’t get malaria even pay 
their rents. But within a few 
days the burnt-up grass sends 
up vivid new shoots of emerald 
green and in a matter of weeks 
you can have the most wonder- 
ful garden you can imagine 
this side of Paradise. 
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There are not many remedies 
if the rains fail. An obvious 
but not very practical one is 
to move house to Limuru or 
to one of those other places 
where a hill mist shrouds the 
uplands at night and hides 
the distant view until the sun 
is well on its rounds next day. 
The mists bring life to a thirsty 
world, and primroses grow and 
the lawns have a deep velvet 
pile such as I hope I shall find 
on the stairway to heaven. 

Or you can buy lengths of 
hose and attach a garden boy 
to the end of each length and 
turn on all the taps and forget 
to turn them off again. But 
unless you have your own water- 
supply that is both anti-social 
and expensive. 

Or you can invite as many 
friends to stay as you have 
rooms to fill, and use the bath- 
water. You run it out of the 
waste-pipes to where it is most 
needed by means of cunning 
little channels cut in the soil, 
and it leaves a soapy deposit 
behind it, so that after a while 
your flower-beds look like the 
habitat of some primeval slug. 
Of course, you do have the fun 
of finding out which of your 
guests spurn your bath-salts in 
favour of their own Morny or 
Chanel. And it adds a charm- 
ing piquancy to showing Miss 
X. the roses, when she has 
come fresh and lovely in a 
dinner gown into the evening 
air, to realise that the fragrance 
that wafts so deliciously through 
the twilight comes not from 
your favourite Caroline Test- 
out but from a virgin patch 
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of Elizabeth Arden Blue Grass 
which has just appeared beneath 
the bushes. 

Then there are the white 
ants that eat the lawn. My 
encyclopedia, erudite as ever, 
tells me that I am being imept 
in calling a termite a white 
ant, because it is neither an 
ant nor a relative of an ant. 
I must say I had never thought 
of ants having relatives, even 
mothers-in-law, but I suppose 
they do, and it seems a bit 
hard to call little Augustus a 
termite just because he isn’t 
a relative and only looks like 
one. I shall get out of the 
difficulty by calling him a dudu, 
which is a nice easy, generic 
sort of Swahili word that includes 
all insects. 

Well, you cannot blame 
Augustus and his playmates, 
because even dudu have to 
live; and when the rains have 
failed the burning sun acts like 
an inverted kitchen stove and 
turns the green grass into lovely 
breakfast Krispies of yellow- 
brown cellulose fibre which are 
just right for his little tummy 
and give him “Go” and keep 
him ‘“ Regular,’ as it says on 
the packets my grocer sends 
me. The only thing you can 
really hold up against Augustus 
and his friends is that they 
are untidy feeders. When they 
have finished breakfast the lawn 
resembles a cross between the 
Sahara Desert and a South- 
Coast beach after August Bank 
Holiday. But if the drought is 
not too severe the next rains 
put it right again. 

Finally, there are the buck 
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that eat the roses. This is 
most annoying, because it cramps 
your style with Miss X. Even 
I, who have learned the truth 
of the saying “ spare the wood 
and spoil the rose”? to such 
good purpose that my wife 
avers that I walk in my sleep 
carrying a pair of secateurs, 
know not to snip off the juicy, 
new shoots. But the darling 
starry-eyed little Kenya gazelle 
do not. They sneak in at night 
and force their way through 
what appears to be an im- 
penetrable hedge, and if you put 
up wooden hurdles, woven from 
branches, they gnaw through 
those. They do not spare the 
wood and they spoil the rose. 
We were near the National 
Park, so we had a lot of this 
trouble. The only effective 
remedy was to surround the 
whole rose-garden with strong 
wire netting, and since it had 


We turned off the main road 
where a white-painted board 
displayed the name of our host 
and hostess, for we were going 
to lunch, and at once the 
narrow, earthen drive dipped 
sharply into a plantation of 
black wattle trees whose feathery 
primrose - yellow blossom dis- 
pensed a heady sweetness into 
the sun-dappled shade. At the 
bottom of the valley the woods 
thinned and the road crossed 
@ stream on the wall of a dam 
where blue water-lilies lazed ; 
then it climbed into the woods 
again until, turning a corner, 
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to be high enough to prevent 
the buck from jumping over 
the top, we might as well have 
mounted machine-guns and 
searchlights and turned the 
place into a kind of Buchen- 
wald where we could quietly 
murder the dudu that kept 
trying to eat the ramblers. 

It sounds as if we could not 
possibly have had any roses. 
But we did, in profusion. It 
is all relative, because although 
the pests in Kenya are fierce, 
so is the power of the tropical 
sun that follows the life-giving 
rain. Nor is there any winter, 
or autumn, or spring, only wet 
seasons which alternate with dry. 

The thought of roses in Kenya 
reminds me of the first beautiful 
garden that I saw there, and I 
think I had better interrupt 
my catalogue of troubles and 
tell you a little about it before 
the picture fades. 


it vanished inconsequently in 
a lawn that stretched to the - 


house. Doubtfully, we drove 
the car on to the turf and 
stopped in the shade of a tree. 

“ Keeps the dust away,” ex- 
plained our host. “ Don’t worry, 
those marks will grow over in a 
day or two.” 

Begonias bloomed in pots in 
the open loggia where he served 
us with sherry, and the slope 
into which the house was built 
was a riot of fuchsias, into 
whose Tyrian purple trumpets 
a brilliantly coloured sunbird 
probed its slender beak, flash- 
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ing like a jewel from flower to 
flower. : 

In front, the close-cropped turf 
sloped down and away, leading 
the eye between broad herbaceous 
borders, which flanked a wide 
lane in the enclosing forest, across 
@ rolling vista of trees and clear- 
ings to where, as if set by an 
artist in this frame, the four peaks 
of the Ngong Hills rose stately in 
the distance. In the lawn were 
bed after bed of roses. 
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“How marvellous!’ I ex- 
claimed, and our host smiled. 

“ You see why I retired in 
Kenya,” he said. “It would 
cost me the Lord knows what 
to have a garden like this in 
England. Here I do it with 
four boys.” 

What he did not say, being 
@ modest man, was that both 
he and his wife were gardeners 
as well as being Old Settlers. 
And their garden was at Limuru. 


Ii. 


We ourselves had other set- 
backs. We told the boys to 
water the seeds—we should have 
known better. 

My wife had got Mwetu, the 
head garden boy, who was quite 
a handy man, to build her a 
platform of poles cut from the 
woods, on which to stand the 
seed-boxes in the shade of a 
tree and out of the way of 
Augustus (who would promptly 
have eaten the boxes) and ant- 
bears and leopards and every- 
thing that prowled. She then 
planted her seeds and when it 
was all finished she called Mwetu. 

“ Kesho, Mwetu. .. .” 

“* Ndiyo, Memsahib.”” Mwetu 
was all attention, eager to do 
her bidding. 

“* Kesho, Mwetu, natia maji 
hapa.” 

Tomorrow came, and Mwetu 
put water as he had been 
told, but he did it with a 
rush, out of the open spout 
of a watering-can. My wife 
planted more seeds, and with 
difficulty explained to Mwetu 





that he must put the water 
on slowly, polepole. 

Next day Mwetu put the 
water on polepole, but he put 
@ large watering-can full of it 
on each box. My wife planted 
more seeds and watered them 
herself. 

The crisis came when we 
were going away for the week- 
end and had no choice but to 
leave the boys to do the water- 
ing. So we bought at great 
expense @ specially small water- 
ing-can, imported all the way 
from England, with a very fine 
rose, and we told Mwetu to 
use that can, and that can 
only, for the boxes of seeds. 

“ Ndiyo, Memsahib,’” said 
Mwetu. 

Sometimes the workings of 
the African mind seem to be 
utterly incomprehensible, and 
yet, if you really think about it, 
they are ridiculously simple. 
Since we were away, Mwetu 
devolved his orders on another 
boy, and he thought that now 
we had a special can, there was 
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no more need for polepole. So 
he enlarged all the holes in 
the rose with the point of a 
three-inch nail. 

My wife so far forgot herself 
as to utter several most unlady- 
like words, and she planted 
more seeds and bought another 
watering-can. 

In spite of these handicaps, 
our garden throve. Daily we 
watched the new settlers in the 
herbaceous border at the back 
of the great lawn increase and 
spread and reach up ever farther, 
hiding more and more of the 
low wall that bounded it, until 
at length the dahlias we had 
planted at the back overtopped 
the masonry by two feet or 
more, and opened their delicate 
green fingers and blazoned forth 
to the sun the glory which it 
and the earth and the rain had 
created with our humble help. 

In Kenya almost anything 
will strike roots in soil if given 
water, from the smallest cuttings 
to the trunks of trees. We 
begged and borrowed and st——, 
no, acquired from all and sundry 
little bits of many things, and 
Mwetu’s platform was used for 
more nefarious purposes than 
planting seeds. Soon the long 
border in front of the dahlias 
filled up with yellow and bronze 
and red chrysanthemums, with 
splashes of white shasta daisies 
and scarlet gilia and purple, 
white-lipped salvia, while, be- 
coming confident, we scattered 
in clumps among these, many- 
coloured salpiglossis like shreds 
of Joseph’s coat. 

In front again there glowed 
the rich hues of pentstemon 
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and antirrhinum and scabious 
and zinnia and aster and of 
our special pride, a double pink 
petunia with a flower like a 
perfect rose. 

Stocks shed their sweetness 
on the air and pink dianthus 
flared above their new, green 
pincushions. Verbenas of pink 
and scarlet and mauve and of 
the deepest purple crowded to 
the edge of the lawn, with 
here and there a clump of 
orange calendulas. 


But I must interrupt again. 

I read over that last para- 
graph and, as I read, I said 
* Callendoolas.”” I can never 
pronounce them right since we 
had a house in Sussex and I 
overheard my wife discussing 
plans with the gardener. 

** Gladioli ’ld blow nicely ’ere, 
Mum,” he said. 

“Yes, William, I’ll get some. 
But we want an edging to the 
path as well.” 

“Well, ’m, there be nothing 
like callendoolas for that in 
this soil. They’d make a nice 
show along with the gladioli— 
they would that.” 

“Like what did you say, 
William ? ” 

“ Callendoolas, ’m. Them 
orange things like daisies.” 

“Oh yes, William, calendulas. 
Yes, they would do nicely. How 
many would you want ? ” 

William evaded the question 
while he thought about it. He 
never would be rushed into 
anything, not even into a new 
pronunciation. At last he vouch- 
safed a number, and then— 

“Only we always calls ’em 
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callendoolas, ’m,’”’ he persisted. 
““T never knowed ’em by any 
other name.” 

My wife had one of her 
flashes of genius. 

“ Well, William,” she said, 
“there are two schools of thought 
about it. Suppose you go on 
calling them callendoolas and 
I'll call them calendulas.” 

And so it was. It always 
seemed to me, listening to their 
conversations about that border 
afterwards, that it was an awful 
lot of trouble to take about 
what I had always known as 
marigolds. 

But that was before I became 
@ gardener. 


There were times during that 
first six months of the growing 
of the herbaceous border when 
it looked as if it had been 
beaten with clubs. That was 
when the boys “ put water” 
and trampled some of the tender 
plants under their feet and 
poured solid streams of wetness 
on the others. The average 
East African native has no use 
for flowers and therefore no 
sympathy with them. Vege- 
tables, now—mboga, spoken as 
if spelled with a capital M— 
they are a different matter. 
They go down nicely inside. 
But flowers won’t go inside 
anything except a vase, which 
in any case could be put to 
@ more practical use by drink- 
ing from it. Therefore it passeth 
the understanding of man that 
the Wazungu, the Europeans, 
should take so much trouble 
and use so much of their soil 
in growing flowers. In fact 
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they must even be a little mad, 
because they will pay shillingis 
and centis for flowers produced 
in the Reserves, shillingis and 
centis that will buy good meat 
as well as the vegetables which 
would otherwise have been 
grown instead of the flowers. 

All this we might have 
known beforehand had we but 
studied my Swahili handbook ; 
for there is in it not one reference 
to gardening for beauty or for 
pleasure, and in the whole of 
the Swahili language there is 
one word only that covers every 
kind of flower. Gardening in 
Kenya, therefore, involves gesti- 
culating and pointing; and the 
lack of language is one of the 
difficulties. 

Without the words to under- 
stand, it says much for the 
attention of our henchmen to 
our wishes that our desert did 
eventually blossom like a rose. 
They even worked out a tech- 
nique for watering the broad 
herbaceous beds without behav- 
ing in them like a herd of 
elephants. The lily- pond and 
the wall were the keys of the 
method. 

Usually about an hour before 
the time that we had said, 
because they liked to get out 
in the cool of the evening to 
meet and talk to their friends, 
@ quartette marched in single 
file across the lawn, bearing 
watering-cans. Mwetu was in 
the van with a very old cap 
flat on top of his head, looking, 
with this and the can, like a 
black Mrs Mop. The cap was 
@ badge of office, that of head 
garden boy, and he never parted 
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with it during combined opera- 
tions. Behind him came Mutebu 
and Kamoya and a temporary 
help, in that order always, 
because that was the order of 
seniority. They headed for the 
lily-pond. 

The temporary help had to 
perform the menial tasks of 
turning on the fountain and 
filling the cans from the pond 
because he was an amateur. 
By that time the professionals 
were waiting in line on top 
of the wall, and he handed 
up the cans to them and they 
ran along the wall emptying 
the cans as they went. The 


first to reach the far end jumped 
down and returned along the 
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path behind the wall to the lily- 
pond, where the temporary help 
had the fourth can ready filled, 
waiting for him. So the process 
went on until all the bed was 
watered, and the file then 
returned, in order of seniority 
again, whence it had come. 
The temporary help really had 
to work the hardest, keeping all 
the cans filled quickly, one 
after the other, and that, to 
the African way of thinking, 
was undoubtedly part of the 
rightness of the thing. 

It was remarkably like lions 
doing their circus tricks under 
the eye of the ringmaster with 
his whip, and it was remarkably 
efficient. 


IV. 


Strange things happened in 
that garden at Karen under the 
Kenya sun, things that might 
have delighted and might have 
horrified the gentlemen with 
greenhouses and potting-sheds 
and compost pits, depending 
on whether they really like 
seeing things grow or are just 
purists. 

Roses bloomed twice a year, 
and so did dahlias, which also 
seeded themselves and mulii- 
plied unaided. We scattered 
the seeds of schizanthus care- 
lessly in the beds in the sunken 
garden and they, too, sprang 
up and flowered and seeded and 
went on and on. So did petunias 
and the multi-coloured carpet 
of portulaca, and callendoolas. 
And pentstemon grew their 
bearded tongues from cuttings, 


And the tropical sun must have 
affected the morals of certain 
otherwise sober annuals. Salvia 
and dianthus brazenly became 
perennials which flaunted their 
beauty openly in its life-giving 
warmth and would not be denied. 
The dianthus, indeed, were par- 
ticularly shameless ; they spread 
their progeny across the beds 
and simultaneously nodded their 
heads raffishly at every passer- 
by. When some were taken, 
others took their places. The 
snapdragons, too, were infused 
with a feverish energy, and we 
felt that we must not let these 
gentlemen live too near to the 
pink ladies who looked so allur- 
ing in the twilight. 

Even stranger things had 
happened in the past, it seemed, 
when life in Kenya was some- 
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thing of a byword, as we 
learned when we made the 
acquaintance of the _ retired 
bachelor who built the house, 
and asked him if he would like 
to come and see his garden. 

“Oh,” he said, about the 
roses, “I knew nothing about 
gardening when I started here, 
and even less about roses. But 
I thought I couldn’t do better 
than get all the titled ones, 
Lords and Ladies, with a General 
or two to add a bit of colour. 
But I was wrong.” 

“Why ?”’ we asked, and he 
chuckled. 

“You see, I put them all 
in one bed, and all they did 
was quarrel. I don’t know, 
though, what would have hap- 
pened if I had been able to 
get any Admirals.” 


Yesterday, 
morrow .. . 

There was a beautiful shrub 
of that name which grew beside 
the lily- pond and seemed to 
personify the past of Kenya, 
and its present, and its unknown 
future. 

The early flowers, borne in 
profusion amid dark foliage, 
are simple and majestic in the 
deepest, royal purple. They 
glow with the mystery of the 
ages of the land, passionate 
and wayward and heady. 

Then they turn mauve and 
have a greater clarity and purity 
as if, freed from the age-old 
mantle of paganism, they were 
reaching towards the light. 

Lastly, the petals shine 
brightly white like a surplice, 
but, too soon, they are browned 


today, and to- 
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at the edges by the arrogant 
sun. 

It is characteristic both of 
the plant and of the country 
that the different stages co- 
exist and are intermingled on 
the living wood. But the scent 
is sweet. 


Of all our land, we loved 
the sunken garden best. There, 
against a background of tropical 
trees and shrubs, pepper trees 
and jacarandas and Persian 
lilacs and crimson Bougainvillea 
and scarlet hibiscus, grew English 
flowers, and there was cool 
water to which the birds came 
down to drink. Hollyhocks 
reared their sleepy heads and 
blue larkspur reached royally 
towards the sky that seemed 
so near. Canterbury bells and 


columbine hung in the air over 
heliotrope and homely pansies. 
At times the burning hush of 
Africa lay spread over all, but 
the fountain tinkled peacefully 


in the pool, and the white 
clouds sailed in stately array 
in the upper winds above. 

We also loved the courtyard, 
where we had planted lavender 
edgings to the paths and fuchsias 
of many hues below a climb- 
ing rose. Bees hummed in the 
fuchsias and a sunbird nested 
in the rose above them. 

Soon we realised that we 
had done more than re-create 
a garden. We had brought 
back to it that without which 
® garden is no more than a 
selfish pleasure. We had brought 
back the insects and the birds. 
To a neglected piece of Africa 
we had brought back Life. 
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It remained to put the garden 
in its frame. So we set the 
boys to wood-cutting, and they 
cleared the overgrowth of trees 
on the western boundary until 
we saw three of the four peaks 
of the Ngong Hills rising satis- 
fyingly above the lower slopes. 
We left the fourth peak tanta- 
lisingly out of sight round the 
corner. 

“‘ Darling,’’ my wife said after 
that, “‘we must have a view 
the other way, too. What 
would we see?” I always 
know when she begins anything 
with “ Darling” in just that 
tone of voice that sooner or 
later, by hook or by crook, it 
will be done. 

“Well,” I said cautiously, 
“we’d get a nice look at the 
vlei and probably the D.’s house 
on the next ridge. If we could 


only miss the house we might 
be able to see the Aberdares. 
I'll plot a bearing and mark it 
out with my prismatic compass.”’ 


‘* When, darling ? ”’ 
always wants results. 

“Oh, I don’t know. As soon 
as I get time.” 

I was as good as half my 
word, at least. I bought a 
large-scale map and established 
by careful work with a pro- 
tractor that the end of the 
Aberdare Mountains at which 
we hoped to look bore exactly 
three degrees and I forget how 
many minutes West of North. 
I noted this carefully on a piece 
of paper and put it under the 
compass on my desk so that it 
should be a ready aide-memoire 


My wife 
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when I marched into the woods 
to see what trees to cut. 

The woods at that season 
were full of blackjack, a grass 
with a million irritating seeds, 
and I like to think it was the 
blackjack that caused my com- 
pass and the piece of paper to 
stay on my desk for many 
weeks until eventually they got 
in the way of the dusting 
and were put into a drawer 
while I went to Uganda on 
business. 

Flying back three days later, 
we crossed the Rift Valley and 
the escarpment that bounds it 
sharply on the east, and I 
began to look for home as we 
slanted down towards Nairobi. 
There it was, the red roof 
and white walls showing up 
clearly in the woods with the 
lawns surrounding them and 
the flowers now gleaming in 
the borders. But surely—yes, 
there was a new opening to- 
wards the north. Fighting 
against a foolish and yet un- 
avoidable fear, I wondered what 
had been done during my 
absence, what the result was 
of this clearing made blindly, 
without scientific aid. 

My wife took me out of the 
loggia door with pride. As 
well she might, because there 
in the distance rose the green 
outline of the Aberdares, ethereal 
and delectable in the clear, cool 
air of the upland evening. And 
of our neighbour’s house there 
was no sign. 

And yet people 
feminine intuition. 


scoff at 





THIS HUNTING BUSINESS. 


BY DENNIS PECK. 


HE was sitting at the small 
table in the drawing-room trying 
to explain, between mouthfuls, 
just why anyone is prepared to 
spend all day on a horse, on an 
empty stomach and in any sort 
of weather, in pursuit of the fox. 

“Tt was about two o’clock,”’ 
he began; “ we had done noth- 
ing much in the morning and 
were all as fresh as paint. It 
looked as though it was going to 
be one of those days. Scent 
wasn’t good either. We were 
riding along to the next draw 
when suddenly there was a 
holloa behind us. I was talking 
to Tony Saint Ermin at the time 
—the master—and this fox had 
been in some rough ground over 
the hedge. We'd ridden past on 
the road and he’d suddenly 
taken fright and someone saw 
him going like the wind at the 
farther end of the field. Well, 
you can imagine the confusion. 
Tony shouted ‘ Stand still!’ at 
the top of his voice, while every- 
one started dancing about and 
turning round to find the best 
place to get off. We'd done so 
little that morning that they 
were roaring to go. Pawly and 
Jack—the huntsman and first 
whip—got the hounds together 
and came trotting back; he’d 
hardly realised what was going 
on, being well on in front. Tony 
said, ‘Outlier made for that 
hedge’; then an officious young 
chap came crashing through the 


crowd ; ‘I saw him, sir, making 
for that far hedge.’ ‘ All right, 
we know all that,’ Tony told 
him roughly, and nodded to 
Pawly. Pawly went straight 
over the hedge by the road and 
called hounds after him while 
Jack put them on from behind. 
He’s a good chap with his hounds 
is Pawly; they followed without 
any hesitation. You see, it’s one 
thing to get hounds to run after 
the scent and another to go 
through a thick hedge when 
there’s nothing doing—as far as 
they know. It takes kindness 
and good handling. Anyway, 


they were soon going across the 


rough ground and, suddenly, 
they spoke—first, Random, and 
then the others almost at once. 
That was a heavenly sound. 
Unless you’ve done it yourself, 
you’ve no idea what that can 
mean to a man on a good horse. 
All the excitement is there, and 
the hunt that’s coming, the 
jumps and falls, and checks and 
views, and the cries of ‘ they’re 
on,’ even the death; the whole 
thing is summed up and fore- 
shadowed in that first cry of the 
hounds when they are on the 
line.” 

He stopped and poured him- 
self out some more tea. Then he 
pushed his plate aside. 

‘“* Well, we had to wait and 
give hounds room; for, of course, 
it’s the hounds that do the hunt- 
ing. And after hearing them it’s 
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not easy to wait. Some of the 
greenhorns can’t, and they take 
@ flier at the hedge. Usually at 
the back where they think Tony 
can’t see them. But he usually 
does. And, by God, you should 
hear him. All’s fair in love and 
war, and on the hunting field— 
and that goes for language too. 
The females, like Lady Macbeth, 
become unsexed and have to take 
it. But he’s right. It’s the only 
way to knock some sense and 
manners into the young fat- 
heads.... Anyway, as soon as 
he saw Pawly over the farther 
hedge he gave the word and we 
were off. We didn’t all jump the 
hedge. Some people go out 
hunting and never jump at all. 
Some only take the easy ones. 
There’s always a gate and a 
track or a road for them to take 
if they don’t mind missing a bit. 
This time it was rather a job. 
It was a hell of a long hedge, and 
the gate at the end of it was 
padlocked. You don’t often get 
that nowadays, but the chap had 
been so bothered by picnickers 
letting his beasts out that he’d 
taken extreme measures.”’ 

He smiled. “J didn’t try it. 
I heard all about it afterwards. 
It cut off more than half the 
field. The rest of us went over 
the hedge and settled down to a 
bit of real hunting. Just as well. 
You can’t do anything if there 
are too many. Noroom to jump, 
and you’ve got to go in single 
file round the wheat—it’s hope- 
less. But there were only about 
twenty of us over; you see, it 
was a pretty stiff hedge with a 
bad take-off, a big ditch by the 
road. And most of them were 
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so sure they would find a gate, 
they didn’t even try it. But 
Bess took it like an angel. She’s 
a born jumper. You never have 
to put her at a jump; she likes 
it, and not all horses do by a long 
chalk. She often jumps stand- 
ing, out of the field, especially in 
the spring when a young horse’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love.”’ 

He stopped again and ate the 
rest of his toast, then brought 
his tea over and put it in the 
fender. As he sat down in the 
armchair he went on: “ Well, as 
soon as I was over and saw what 
had happened I literally shouted 
for joy. You don’t often do that. 
It’s supposed to be just a cliché, 
and generally you’re with people 
and can’t shout. But in the 
open on a horse at full gallop 
you can shout and say what you 
like and it’s all carried away 
by the wind. Anyway, it was 
obvious that unless anything 
untoward happened we were in 
for a real hunt, and the scent was 
as good as it had been bad in the 
morning. Scent is something no 
one knows anything about, why 
it’s good some times and not 
others. It was all right this time 
though, and the fox knew it. 
He must have gone like the wind 
from the way they were after 
him. Wewent on, over the hedge 
at the end of the first field— 
I hardly knew it was there, Bess 
was so keen—and then across the 
next field, which was nice springy 
turf, at a spanking pace. There 
was nothing to stop us; for 
Pawly was only just in sight in 
the distance and the world was 
at our feet. Bess didn’t need 
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to be reminded of the fact 
either.’’ 

He stopped and reached down 
for his cup. 

“You know, this hunting 
business is more than an affair 
of a few people in fancy dress 
chasing a fox with a lot of blood- 
thirsty hounds. It goes back to 
primitive instincts which are 
still pretty active in all of us 
under the surface. And not only 
in us. It affects the horses too. 
They become completely dif- 
ferent animals when they’re out 
hunting. They have the instinct 
for the chase. They’re as keen 
as the rest of us; and it’s not a 
case of follow my leader. Put a 
horse out in front with a fox and 
hounds ahead of him and, if he’s 
@ good ’un, he needs no encour- 
agement. And they get to know 
the ropes too. When you've 
been going a long time and are 
fagged out and the whole thing’s 
gone dead, suddenly you hear the 
sound of the horn and know 
they’ve found the scent again, 
and the horse is transformed in 
an instant from a tired, dejected 
beast into a fiery steed, ready for 
anything. Now, it’s no use deny- 
ing the existence of these primi- 
tive instincts. They’re there all 
right. The problem is, do we 
encourage them by hunting or 
purge them—divert them from 
a more harmful outlet? It’s the 
old story of whether you follow 
Plato or Aristotle all over again, 
the Puritan or the Catholic. .. . 

‘Well, anyway, when we came 
to the end of the grass field we 
were held up by wire. In fact, 
we damn nearly ran into it; 
barbed-wire all along the near 
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side of the ditch in front of the 
hedge. I don’t know how Pawly 
got over. He doesn’t usually 
take risks. He may have found 
the only jumpable place. But 
I didn’t wait to see; I turned 
down to the left to the gate, and 
we went over the whole thing 
with the greatest of ease. If 
you’ve got a horse that will fly a 
good big gate you’ve got some- 
thing worth having. As I looked 
back I saw one or two going over, 
then someone was getting off to 
open it. The others had found 
Pawly’s gap, I suppose, farther 
up; for there were quite a few 
already ahead of me well up to 
the right of the next field. This 
was heavy plough and slowed 
them down a good bit. I was 
lucky, since at my end there was 
a hardish track from the line of 
the gates. By this time I had my 
bearings and could see where we 
were. They’d headed straight 
for Upper Oaks covert and there 
was some chance of a check 
there, for it’s pretty thick. At 
any rate I was hoping for that ; 
for even the best of horses needs 
a breather after galloping and 
jumping flat out. A jump is 
worth a field or two of good turf 
to gallop on in the way it takes 
it out of a horse. As soon as we 
got near the Oaks I started pull- 
ing up. I could see Pawly going 
up round the top, and there were 
one or two hounds running back 
on to the grass trying to find the 
line. Soon the others came up 
from the top side and .those 
who had come through or over 
the gate joined me, and we all 
waited to see what the next move 
would be.” 
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He stopped and picked up his 
cup and finished the rest of his 
tea, and then he went on. 

‘‘ There were several reasons 
why we didn’t go on at that 
point, and the chief of them was 
the danger of heading the fox. 
It’s a devilish business, isn’t 
it? We’re out to catch the 
fox—in theory—and yet we 
avoid every chance of heading 
him back into the hounds in 
order to ensure a good run. 
At least it’s partly that, but not 
entirely. You see, it’s something 
of a duel between hounds and the 
fox. The idea is to give him a 
chance to get away—if he can. 
You hate him enough to chase 
him and respect him enough to 
give him a sporting chance. The 
truth of the matter is that you 
can’t understand the business 
unless you’ve hunted yourself. 
But we were very glad of the 
break. A few more fields at that 
pace and we should have said 
good-bye to the whole thing.” 
He turned to the fire and put 
on some more coal. 

‘We were all sitting listen- 
ing for Pawly and, suddenly, 
we heard the horn and someone 
shouted ‘ They’re on.’ Next to 
the cry of the hounds that’s the 
best sound you can hear in the 
hunting field. When the hunts- 
man knows his hounds have got 
the line again and he’s sounding 
them all on. Bess was up and 
round the covert before I’d even 
thought about it. Asa matter of 
fact I was out of breath myself, 
and I’d been sitting back in the 
saddle taking things easy. I'd 
calculated that it would take 
quite a few minutes for them to 
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get through. But I was wrong. 
And I damned nearly came off. 
It’s not easy to regain your seat 
on a galloping horse if you’re 
out of balance. It was my fault. 
The answer is, of course, that you 
can never be sure of anything 
when you’re out hunting. Any- 
way, we found ourselves in some 
rather difficult country; heavy 
going, and the hedges all sloping 
uphill, and where there were gaps 
they were filled with pretty stout 
post and rail. Just put up. Not 
the kind that give if you make a 
mess of the jump, as quite a few 
found out on the way up to 
Olney hill. I don’t believe any- 
one was seriously hurt, but it 
thinned out the field consider- 
ably. 

** You’re going to ask me if I 
stopped to lend a hand. Is that 
it? Well, the answer is ‘ No,’ 
for the very good reason that I 
was first over every jump. Bess 
was on the top of her form, 
and she gets away like a Derby 
winner from a standstill. It 
makes all the difference. If 
you’re first at the jump, and have 
the guts to go over without 
hesitation, you’re ready for the 
next one before the queueing 
starts. You see, there’s often 
only one safe place to jump in a 
hedge, and so you have to wait 
your turn ; and if you’re number 
five or six you’ve got to go like 
hell to catch up when you do get 
over. It takes the heart out of 
® horse that wait-and-catch-up 
business. The only way to do it 
is to get in front and stay there. 
Of course, if you are behind and 
someone’s down you see what 
you can do, or try to catch the 
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horse. At least you do generally, 
but not always. Sometimes you 
say to yourself, ‘Oh, she’s all 
right, she never comes to any 
harm, she’s always coming off’ 
or something like that, and just 
go on. The pull of the chase in 
front is too much for you. And 
as @ rule the slower ones, or those 
who are not too keen on the 
jump, are there to lend a hand. 
The hunting field is not always 
the best place to acquire good 
manners, though without some 
manners the whole show would 
go to pot. It’s like everything 
else about hunting, rather a mix- 
up. You can’t appreciate it 
unless you’ve done it yourself. 

‘* Well, we got up to the top of 
Olney and started down towards 
the Gnome; and then I realised 
all at once what was going to 
happen. The Gnome is only just 
jumpable at the best of timesand 
there had been a good bit of rain 
recently. The chances were that 
none of us would get across, and 
that meant a hell of a detour. 
There’s no bridge for about three 
miles and then it’s a long ride 
round to the general direction 
they were taking. As we came 
down towards the last bit of 
grass before the broad bank I 
could see that I was right. 
Pawly had swung off to the right 
and was going as hard as he 
could up-stream for the bridge. 
Even at the moment when I was 
trying to make up my mind 
whether to follow him or go and 
have a look, I was working out 
that the hounds must have had 
the fox in view at that point or 
been pretty close at his heels— 
otherwise they would probably 
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have been checked by the water. 
Well, we got within twenty yards 
of the river and I started to take 
@ pull on Bess, and I suddenly 
realised that she wouldn’t have it. 
She was going on. It’s not often 
she really takes hold, but when 
she does there’s nothing to be 
done but leave it to her and pray 
hard. But, as a matter of fact, 
she’s such a clever devil that 
praying isn’t often necessary. 
She’s a sort of equine genius. 
And there are times when the 
genius does the impossible out of 
sheer will-power. This was one 
of them. Bess had made up her 
mind that she was going over 
that river and nothing was going 
to stop her. 

** T’ve never known her go the 
way she did that last ten yards 
before the edge. ... You see, 
jumping over a river is quite 
different from taking a hedge or 
rails. There, you often need to 
slow up to get the right distance 
for the take-off, choose your 
ground, and soon. A good horse 
will even take a stiff jump from 
a standstill. But jumping water 
is very different. The only thing 
that gets you across is sheer 
speed and, if it’s wide, you simply 
sail through the air. And that’s 
what Bess did; she took off from 
the bank as if she were about to 
cross the Atlantic and—just made 
it on the other side. One hind- 
leg started slipping as she landed; 
you see, the bank was steep, it 
went straight down into the 
water, and she made a super- 
human effort and pulled herself 
clear. And there we were, safely 
over the Gnome with hounds and 
the fox in front of us and Pawly 
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miles away on his round trip over 
the bridge. 

**T pulled her up a few yards 
from the bank to give her a 
breather and make sure all was 
well; it’s easy to strain a leg at 
that kind of place—and as I 
looked back I realised that the 
inevitable was happening. Some- 
one was trying to follow me over 
and was clearly not going to make 
it. It was Ronnie Anderson. 
He was obviously in two minds 
about it. I could see that from 
his face. And the reason was, 
partly, because he didn’t know 
his horse. He’d just got back 


on leave and Saint Ermin had 
mounted him. The result was, of 
course, that he pulled it up and 
then gave it its head, and landed 
just short of the far bank with the 
most terrific splash you ever saw. 
It really was an extraordinarily 


funny. sight. Even Ronnie saw 
the point; and my last view of 
him was a broad grin floating 
about a couple of feet above the 
water. 

“Well, I knew he wouldn’t 
drown—the Gnome isn’t deep 
enough—and the rest had come 
up on the other bank ; and, most 
important, I was in a key posi- 
tion—the only man for miles 
who had any chance of hunting 
the hounds until Pawly got 
round to them again. So I gave 
Ronnie a wave and set off as fast 
as I could after the pack, which 
had already disappeared through 
the post and rail at the end of the 
field by the river.’’ He stopped 
and sat back in his chair and 
sighed. ‘ It’s quite an exhaust- 
ing business even telling you 
about it.’”’ Then he smiled. ‘It 
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took them an hour to get Ronnie 
out. 

“* You see, the bank is steep on 
both sides. There’s no way for 
® horse to get a foothold, and 
the bottom’s soft, so the horse 
can’t go far up- or down-stream. 
So there he is... . Of course, 
Ronnie got over and was on the 
bank trying to coax the animal 
up, but it wouldn’t have it. He 
told me all this when we were 
hacking home. Someone went 
for the farmer, and it took two 
tractors and a waggon rope round 
its hind-quarters to get it out. 
A hell of a business. And when 
it did come out it must have been 
a sight. A sort of sea-horse. 
Even going home it was still 
festooned with weeds and slime. 
You should have seen Saint 
Ermin’s face when Ronnie came 
up on it when he finally got back 
to us. He’s pretty particular 
about his turn-out. Everything 
spick and span and the coat 
absolutely shining and so on. 
After all, if the master isn’t 
smart the rest of them have 
a good excuse to look shoddy 
if they want to. Of course, 
Ronnie was full of apologies and 
explanations, and Tony took it 
pretty well. But I don’t think 
he really forgave him until I 
explained it was my fault—or 
rather Bess’s. Tony thought that 
Ronnie had just made a mess of 
his jump. When I explained 
that no one in his senses would 
have thought of it if he hadn’t 
seen me safe on the other side 
after a miraculous crossing, he 
felt better. And his nag was 
quite sound. No damage done. 
So all was well.” 
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He paused for a moment and 
then went on: ‘Of course, 
hunting hounds by yourself 
sounds damn good fun. But 
there isn’t much in it. You see, 
they don’t know you. They 
won’t often come to you, so you 
can’t do much except keep them 
together a bit if they’re going 
astray. I hadn’t a horn, so I 
wasn’t particularly helpful, but 
in any case they didn’t need my 
help to begin with; they were 
still going well. Then they 
checked in Boulter’s copse and 
that gave me a chance to catch 
up. I went on to see if the fox 
had gone through, and I just 
caught sight of him going up 
the field on the farther side. 
Imagine my position! The one 


thing I wanted in all the 
world at that moment was a 
horn. Hounds were messing 


about in the covert and I 
couldn’t get them out. I 
called and whistled like mad, 
then I rode back and tried to 
chivy them on. It was the most 
agonising business. Then, sud- 
denly, one of them—lI think it was 
Random again—got the line and 
spoke. The others took it up, 
and they were off up the field 
like lightning. What a sight that 
was! The best part of a pack of 
hounds in full cry up the grass. 
It’s one of the most beautiful 
sights on God’s earth; the bay 
and white against the green, the 
sort of pattern they make as they 
go in a kind of rough formation, 
their sterns up and their heads 
straining forwards.’”’ He shook 
his head. ‘‘ You’ve got to see it 
for yourself. I can’t describe it 
properly. Anyway, on we went 
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up to the hedge, over the top; 
Bess had the situation well in her 
head, and in any case she had 
her second wind now. She knew 
Pawly was miles away and it all 
depended on us to keep them in 
view. She did go well ‘then. 
Better even than before, if that’s 
possible. 

‘‘ We went on for a good bit, 
the hounds slowing up at times, 
then finding the line again and 
going on as before, until we came 
towards the main Handby road. 
And, of course, that was where 
Pawly and the rest of them were 
making for. He knew pretty 
well where this fox was going 
and had it worked out that he’d 
cross just at the bend past 
Amble farm. So he was going as 
hard as he could; that wasn’t 
much ; for he’d gone about twice 
as far as I had when the fox must 
have suddenly changed his mind, 
or been headed. The whole pack 
veered over to the right and 
made straight for the road across 
the stubble instead of going on to 
the corner. And they ran straight 
into Pawly. You should have 
seen his face! I was just behind 
and saw him through the gate- 
way. The hedge was so thick I 
don’t believe he’d seen us at all 
on the stubble. Anyway they 
made straight across the main 
road and everyone started holloa- 
ing and waving his hat in the air, 
and I realised that Bess was 
going to take charge for the 
second time that day. She made 
for that gate as if it were her first 
jump. I shouted like hell to 
them to get out of the way, and 
cleared it with a foot to spare. 
By this time those who could 
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had gone on and over into the 
grass across the road. But 
they’d had such a long run that 
they weren’t too fit. So I found 
myself coming up beside Pawly 
and I could see his nag was in a 
bad way. There was only one 
thing to be done at that point.” 
He paused. ‘‘ Change horses,” 
he said with a flourish. ‘‘ I gave 
Pawly Bess to ride and I took 
his. Was Bess fitenough? You 
never saw a horse like it. That 
damned animal might have just 
come out of her box for all she 
showed of what she’d done. She 
seemed inspired. She carried 
Pawly on to the finish. I stayed 
back ; his was done for, or would 
have been if I’d pushed her.” 
He paused again, then con- 
tinued more slowly: ‘ They 
didn’t kill. He went to ground 


in Elston Park. Pawly called 


them off at that point; they 
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weren’t going to try and dig 
him out. And that was that. 
We all started home. No one 
was up to another draw and we 
were miles out of our way as it 
was.” He sighed deeply. ‘‘ You 
know, I often think that the hack 
home after a hunt like that is 
almost as good as the hunt itself. 
Different — entirely different — 
but the two go together. You 
never get one without the other, 
and they complement each other. 
All the excitement of the chase 
and the sense of utter peace as 
you jog home.” 

He was silent and then looked 
at his watch. ‘“ Good Lord, it’s 
nearly seven o’clock.” He 
jumped up. ‘ We'll have to 
hurry. We’re due at Saint 
Ermin’s for dinner at a quarter 
to eight. Come on.” 

He went to the door and 
started up the stairs. 





CROCODILES WITHOUT TEARS. 


BY GUY STREET. 


My reaction to learning that 
I was to be stationed at Pekan 
was gloomy. The immediate 
cause was that I had brought 
out to Malaya, at considerable 
expense, an electrical gramo- 
phone, together with a fair 
number of records, which I had 
been looking forward to playing 
in my leisure hours. But Pekan, 
unlike almost any other district 
to which I might have been 
sent, had no electricity. And 
that was not all. I was reminded 
of other disadvantages; the 
mosquitoes were said to be large 
and multitudinous, there were no 


other Europeans and, apparently, 
there was all the time in the 
world in which to regret the 


folly of the gramophone; for 
Pekan, in the days before 
bandits, had the reputation of 
being a district where nothing 
ever happened. 

The town of Pekan itself is 
situated some two or three 
miles up the Pahang River 
from the east coast. The river, 
broad and shallow, is compara- 
tively ‘slow-flowing and provides 
the chief means of communica- 
tion for the Malays who live 
on its banks, and, as my work 
was largely concerned with these 
riverine people, I was provided 
with a launch. This craft was 
locally built, being made of 
a hollowed-out tree-trunk, but 
modified at the stern to take 


a small outboard motor. It 
had little to commend it, being 
easily upset, having no seat 
and no cover from the tropical 
sun and rain. Too often it 
was the cause of quietly derisive 
amusement as it drifted past 
other more simply, but more 
reliably propelled canoes, while 
the helmsman pulled intermin- 
ably, ineffectively, and with 
rising anger, at the starting- 
cord. Although I had no love 
for the craft itself, its use 
meant an escape from routine 
and, in a place where time 
was of so little consequence, 
it did not seem to matter that 
the major part of a day was 
spent in getting to and from 
my work. This was commuting 
with a difference and, as the 
weeks went by, I found occasion 
to use the launch with increasing 
frequency, if with diminishing 
justification. 

On one such excursion as this 
I had gone perhaps a dozen 
miles up-stream to a_ village 
called Temai and, after finishing 
what work I had to do, had 
entered the local coffee-shop, 
which can be roughly equated 
with the village “pub” in 
England. Apart from being 
reluctant to return to the hum- 
drum immediately, I wished to 
hear the local gossip. There 
were only three or four old 
Malays, with the appearance of 
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being almost permanent fixtures, 
lounging inside, smoking and 
talking. I called for a cup of 
coffee, lit a cigarette and listened. 
The rice crop looked poor; 
rubber hardly fetched anything 
these days; the price of cloth 
was higher than ever. The 
conversation seemed about as 
general, mutatis mutandis, as 
one would expect to hear in 
any village public-house almost 
anywhere in the world. I was 
thinking of leaving when a 
younger Malay, whom I had 
not noticed sitting in a corner 
and who had not taken part 
in the conversation up to now, 
said something about a crocodile 
being caught. His tone suggested 
that the subject was almost too 
trivial to mention and, as none 
of the older Malays appeared 
to take any interest in the 
remark, I thought I must have 
misheard. 

“What did you say?” I 
asked casually. 

‘* They’ve caught a crocodile,”’ 
he replied simply. 

It seemed definite enough, 
but I was not so fortunate 
with the answers to my further 
questions, which appeared to 
both amuse and embarrass the 
youth. 

‘“* How big is it ? ”’ I asked. 

“Oh, big,’’ he replied. 

‘Where is it ? ’’ I next tried. 

‘* They say it’s in the river.” 

“Ts it in a trap? ”’ 

“é No.” 

“Then how has it been 
caught ? ”’ 

*‘ Tt hasn’t been exactly caught 
yet.” 


The answers came with an 
indulgent smile and in a mad- 
deningly evasive manner. The 
old men stared at me as if my 
naive curiosity was in the worst 
of bad taste. Crocodiles are 
not caught every day in the 
Thames, I thought, even if 
they are here. It was obvious 
that, if I was to see anything, 
it was no use waiting for the 
end of the story. I asked the 
young Malay, if he had nothing 
particular to do, whether he 
would show me the place where 
the crocodile might be seen. 
On his agreeing, I paid for 
my coffee and, with a defensive 
glare at the old men, left with 
my new-found guide. 

Once in his canoe and on our 
way down-stream, I reverted 
to my questioning. It was 
hard work, but I was more 
patient now that I was free 
of the old men’s silent and 
contemptuous expressions. As 
the circumlocution slowly fell 
into place, it became apparent 
that, for the Malay, a certain 
amount of myth surrounded 
the crocodile, although there 
was, no doubt, an empirical 
basis to his beliefs. Crocodiles, 
I was pleased to learn, were 
harmless and even benevolent, 
provided always they were 
treated with respect. But let 
that man beware who openly 
boasted he was unafraid of 
them, or who failed to propitiate 
the river spirits before going 
out in his canoe. A crocodile, 
honoured in its own stretch of 
river, was trustworthy. But, I 
was told, should it ever wander 
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beyond the limits of its beat, 
it was likely to run into trouble 
from others of its own species, 
legitimately in occupation of 
that part of the river. This 
was likely to force the trespasser 
to unusual lengths to obtain 
sufficient food, with the result 
that it would turn malevolent 
and fierce. It was only in 
such circumstances that the 
killing of a crocodile was 
justified. 

Some weeks earlier a man 
had not returned to the village 
after going out in his canoe 
and, two days later, his dis- 
membered corpse had been found 
farther down the river. More 
recently, another man had had 
@ miraculous escape from the 
very jaws of death while bath- 
ing; he was still in hospital, 


having had one of his legs 
amputated. On the first occa- 
sion it might have been the 


victim’s fault. But the second 
attack made it certain that the 
crocodile was guilty, the victim 
blameless. No one would be 
safe—the river being so generally 
used by men, women, and chil- 
dren—until this monster had 
been caught and destroyed. So 
the village had called in the 
nearest bomo, or medicine-man. 

This man, I was told, had 
laid a charm on a chicken, 
after it had been killed, and 
had baited a large, steel fish- 
hook with it. The hook was 
attached by a length of line— 
of about the thickness of a 
woman’s little finger—to a stick 
of bamboo, which acted as a 
float. The baited hook had 
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then been thrown into the river 
and persons set to watch the 
bamboo float, which stood up 
out of the water as a marker. 
When the crocodile swallowed 
the bait, its instinct was to 
dive to the bottom of the river 
and swim round violently, like 
any fish on a hook. This 
caused the float to disappear, 
when the watchers would inform 
the bomo that the bait had been 
taken and return to await the 
reappearance of the marker; 
for, a8 soon as the crocodile 
ceased its agitations, this would 
rise to the surface again. All 
this preparatory work had been 
done ; the bait taken ; the bomo 
called; the look-outs posted to 
watch for the re-emergence of 
the marker. 

As we came on the scene, we 
saw about twenty canoes ranged 
along one of the banks and, out 
in mid-stream, the bomo, stand- 
ing up in another, being slowly 
paddled round in a wide circle 
by four men. It was approxi- 
mately here, I was told, that 
the marker had disappeared. 

‘* What makes you so sure 
he’ll catch the right crocodile 
and not an innocent one?” I 
asked. 

‘““The charm sees to that,’’ 
was the reply. 

“Why doesn’t the crocodile 
bite through the line ? ” 

“The charm prevents that, 
too,’”’ my guide answered. 

My face must have shown 
signs of scepticism; for I 
was immediately warned on no 
account to express aloud any 
doubts on the efficacy of the 

M 
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measures taken to catch the 
crocodile and, it was politely 
hinted, the less I commented 
on what I was about to see 
the better. 

We had now joined the other 
“eanoes and waited, somewhat 
impatiently, our eyes scanning 
the river, for perhaps some ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour. 
Just as I was beginning to 
think there might be no end 
to it, there was a sudden view- 
halloo and, with a flashing of 
paddles as it gathered speed, 
the bemo’s canoe raced for the 
marker, now clearly visible above 
the surface some three hundred 
yards down-stream. The hunt 
was up in earnest and, such 
was my excitement, I became 
apprehensive lest the marker 
should disappear again before 
they had time to reach it. 
But the bomo, leaning over the 
side, gathered it out of the 
water as they drew level and 
unfastened the line. A con- 
siderably larger boat was then 
brought up to which the bomo 
trans-shipped. Together with 
the rest of the spectators, we 
came up to within thirty or 
forty yards and, spreading out 
round the boat, maintained 
what we hoped was a safe 
distance. 

Standing up in the bows 
with his hands cupped to his 
mouth and still holding the 
line, the bomo began mutter- 
ing something incomprehensible. 
Slowly he pulled in the line 
until it appeared to tauten. 
We stared, motionless and dumb, 
in wide-eyed expectation. As 
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slowly again, the bomo let it 
out until only the end was left 
in his hands. The abracadabra 
was intoned a second time, and 
the line again drawn in until 
there was no slack. This aggra- 
vatingly patient process was 
repeated three or four times 
until the bomo suddenly appeared 
to lose his temper and began to 
tug on the line, shouting as he 
did so, as if ordering whatever 
it was on the end to come up. 
No answering stir came from 
the depths, and the bomo reverted 
to his original abortive method 
of alternately pulling in and 
letting out the line. 

My growing suspicions of an 
impending anticlimax were vio- 
lently disturbed by a sudden 
upheaval of the water near 
the bomo’s boat. There was a 
shower of spray, and I caught 
sight of something yellow and 
green before it disappeared with 
® loud splash. I realised at 
once that what I had seen 
was @ crocodile’s tail, but its 
thickness and the manifest force 
behind it took me entirely by 
surprise. This was no mere 
six-footer! But now, except 
for the bomo’s boat still rock- 
ing, all was quiet again. We 
waited, in renewed suspense, 
as he tried again. And again 
that flexible tail whipped out 
of the water like some monstrous 
Excalibur. The bomo, now 
thoroughly roused, shouted and 
lashed at the water with the 
end of the line, as if he was 
thrashing a disobedient dog. 
For some time the crocodile 
continued in this stubborn and 
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menacing manner, so that I 
expected the boat to be struck 
and even upset at any moment, 
while the bomo, now taking 
in, now paying out the slack, 
shouted in impatience or anger. 
Once a pair of gaping, elongated 
jaws shot up through the surface 
revealing the ridiculously in- 
adequate line protruding be- 
tween serried rows of teeth; 
fire would have been more 
fitting, I thought. 

This crocodile, I was told, 
must be particularly malevolent 
to put up such a resistance. 
Usually they would rise quietly 
to the surface and submissively 
allow themselves to be tied 
up. The bomo now gave up 
his attempts to discipline his 
prisoner and told his crew to 
paddle for a sandbank, half a 
mile down-stream. The croco- 
dile gave no signs of its presence 
as we slowly followed at a 
respectful distance in the rear. 

Arrived at the sandbank, the 
bomo took up his station on 
the shore, where we gathered 
in a semicircle round him, and 
shouted at the crocodile to 
come out. There was no visible 
response at first, but, a moment 
or two later, its back appeared 
in the shallows, as if from 
nowhere. The bomo pulled in 
the line and shouted a second 
time. A darting movement, 
of almost incredible speed for 
anything so large, and made 
more uncanny by the means 
of propulsion being hidden from 
view beneath the surface, brought 
the crocodile almost to the 
bomo’s feet. Another shout— 
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given just in time, I thought— 
and the crocodile lay as suddenly 
still, as if instantly petrified. 
The bomo retreated half a dozen 
yards up the beach and took 
in the slack. Again a peremp- 
tory order, and again the croco- 
dile advanced—and halted to 
another command. Now the 
crocodile was entirely out of 
the water, and we were crowd- 
ing round, barely six feet away, 
exclaiming at its size. (Not 
having caught it ourselves there 
was no need to exaggerate its 
fourteen foot.) It made a few 
feeble efforts to move, as if try- 
ing to stretch stiffening limbs, 
and slowly extended its jaws 
in an attitude of weakening 
defiance. Ordered to close them, 
it immediately did so, and the 
bomo, placing his foot on its 
snout like a victorious Saint 
George, gave instructions for 
it to be tied up. The line 
itself was used to bind its 
jaws and, in order that this 
might be done the more easily, 
it was ordered to turn on its 
back. Like some pet dog, eager 
for the lump of sugar, the 
cumbrous beast rolled over in 
@ movement of alacrity and 
precision which would have done 
credit to a guardsman. Ordered 
on to its belly again, its legs 
were tied together across its 
back while, slowly and finally, 
those sinister, jaundiced, and 
unblinking eyes, set far too 
close together, closed, as if 
anesthetised. 

Treated like a naughty child, 
but obeying like a good one, 
this dragon of the teeth and 
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jaws and knuckled tail had 
been reduced to utter helpless- 
ness. As it was dragged off 
through the shallows by seven 
or eight men to be shown 
to the relatives of the victims 
before being killed, I spoke 
to the bomo. He was of a 
pleasingly rustic appearance, 
of some sixty-odd summers, 
his few remaining teeth stained 
red with betel- nut. When 


I congratulated him on his 
success, he was inclined to be 
deprecatory. This was simply 
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the trade he had chosen to 
learn and to follow; there 
were others who could do it, 
and do it better; it had been 
done before and it would be 
done again. There was nothing 
new under a tropical sun, he 
seemed to imply. As I got 
into my launch, I remembered 
the blasé expressions of the 
old men in the coffee-shop. It 
would not be these people’s 
fault, I thought, if Pekan ever 
lost its reputation as a place 
where nothing ever happened. 
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I po not like large towns. 
There is no easy escape from the 
tedium of their eternal rect- 
angles, the infernal geometry of 
their streets. A wise old Greek 
once said that none should be so 
big that one cannot get to know 
half the people to speak to and 
the other half by sight, which 
seems just right to me, whose 
simple need is to be able to reach 
open country within ten minutes 
on foot. There, where right- 


angles are as rare as krakens, I 
have never been bored. 

Nor do I like large hotels, least 
of all those with an atmosphere 
of big business, the doors con- 


stantly on the swing, and the 
lounges full of beaky noses, 
cigar-smoke, and podgy fingers 
prodding the air. 

So, while thankful I need only 
stay one night, I took pleasure 
neither in Brussels nor its Hétel 
Métropole that evening, and 
decided that, if there was a small 
restaurant to be found in some 
corner of the city where humbler 
buildings gave the illusion of 
trees and grass not far away, I 
would go there to dine. I asked 
at the desk for a street plan, 
saw on it the name Impasse 
des Selliers, and remembered 
Destrivaux. 


Paul Destrivaux was an argu- 
mentative Frenchman I had met 
not long before in a bar in Paris. 
We were drinking Pernod, and 


it, combined with the present 
state of the English language, 
which he spoke with competence, 
seemed to be driving him to 
despair. 

“But why have you so dis- 
figured it?’’ he demanded, as 
though I personally were to 
blame. “From Chaucer’s day 
until the end of the seventeenth 
century it remained beautiful, 
flexible, infinitely various and 
yet succinct. Yes, above all it 
was concise. Then you began to 
overload it, to pile upon it 
beastly little crudities like the 
embossed bees and lizards on a 
lustre dish. O’est embétant; it 
exasperates, to say the least.” 

“Not so good,” I admitted. 

“ And now, to take but one 
example, inform me please why 
you have added all those sense- 
less UPS. Why, a moment ago, 
did you tell me to drink uP, 
knowing that I can only drink 
down? Why do people wash 
uP? Iam sure that Shakespeare 
never did. And how, may I ask, 
does one run UP a bill ? ” 

To show him, I ordered an- 
other round. 

“Up! Up! Up! I find all 
these Ups abominable,” he de- 
clared. ‘ Pardon?” 

“ Hiccups,” I explained. 

After that, we became very 
friendly. I told him I was going 
to Brussels, and he, having 
pledged me to secrecy, told me 
about the Auberge des Maquig- 
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nons in the Impasse des Selliers— 
a combination of names that 
evoked a picture of riding- 
stables, green verges, and strings 
of youngsters pommel-pushing 
through the streets. 

But the neighbourhood, it 
seemed, was not at all like that. 

“Tt is more café than inn,” 
he said, “and it finds itself in 
a somewhat cheerless environ- 
ment. It is small, much dark- 
ened by a high wall opposite, and 
neither excessively comfortable 
nor clean ; while merely to seat 
oneself and order a meal is to 
dine most unappetisingly. As 
you say, my friend, the place has 
imperfections. But—and this is 
to remember—if you say it was 
I who sent you and that you 
leave the matter of food and 
wine to them, then you will 
experience an excellence of cook- 
ing not easily deleted from the 
mind. What would you say to 
Poulet 4 V Egyptienne irrigated by 
@ Pouilly Fumé of suitable age? 
It could be.” 

I said it might help to lighten 
the ambient gloom. 

“Gloom? Oh, yes. But did 
you not tell me you write stories? 
The Auberge des Maquignons has 
essentially the atmosphere for 
that ; ideas will throng upon you 
without doubt.”’ 

“Will they? To sit uncom- 
fortably in semi-darkness oppo- 
site a blank wall does not strike 
me as conducive to plots.” 

Destrivaux set his glass down 
carefully, folded his arms, and 
eyed me sternly. ‘“ Plots? 
What have they to do with it ? 
Outmoded long ago, they are fit 
only for schoolboy magazines. 
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An episode, the slightest inci- 
dent, is all one needs. How, I 
demand, can the art of writing 
be given its proper value by 
readers who all the time are 
fidgeting to know what happens 
next ?”’ 

* You are quite right,” I said. 

“But should you find the 
blank wall uninspiring,” he con- 
ceded, “‘ there is the proprietor 
himself, wn dréle de type, most 
passionate, a veritable dragon in 
its cave. Or Madame—let us 
call her Madame Tricot—whom 
you will observe at the desk, 
moustachioed, upholstered in 
black, as you goin. A marathon 
knitter, the speed of whose 
needles so dazzles the eye that 
one doubts one’s senses, she 
could be said to be there solely 
to give writers ideas. It has been 
estimated that, placed heel to 
toe, the socks she has made 
would reach from Brussels to 
Bruges.” 

He had picked up his glass and 
now was smiling into it. 

‘¢ A little surprisingly, it is also 
recounted that she has never been 
known to buy a skein of wool. 
Seating herself in train or bus 
beside a@ woman whose jumper 
has a loose end, she will whip out 
her needles and in a matter of 
minutes knit the whole garment 
off her unawares. Madame has 
& formidable eye for loose ends. 
Enfin, knowing that your coun- 
trymen are habitually casual, if 
not brusque, I beg you not to 
omit to raise the hat as you 
enter ; it could make the differ- 
ence between Caneton a la presse 
and ’’—he shuddered—*“ mutton 
chop.” 
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Being not untravelled, I rather 
resented that. ‘‘ What is their 
real name?’ [I asked. “ Not 
Tricot, I’m sure.’ 

“I forget,’’ he answered with- 
out embarrassment. ‘ The truth 
is that I have not been to 
Brussels for some years.” 


Nevertheless, I decided to dine 
there that evening. 

It was mid-October, dark soon 
after six, and the paths in the 
Botanical Gardens rustled with 
the first fall of leaves; then no 
more trees until, on coming to 
the great boulevards that ring 
the middle of the city, I began 
to pass others standing in cages 
at intervals of deadly precision 
along the curb. Here were a 
hundred cafés, glass-fronted like 
aquaria or breeding-boxes for 
grubs. More like bottled fruits, 
though, the faces that goggled 
behind the steamy panes. 

I went on, stopping sometimes 
under a lamp to study the plan, 
and presently entered a resi- 
dential district where every blind 
was drawn and my heels tick- 
tocked on deserted pavements. 
For the cafés of the boulevards 
are the city’s clubs, and never 
fuller than at this, the apéritif’s 
imperative hour. All Brussels, 
it seemed, sat sipping while I 
walked. In twenty minutes I 
hardly passed as many people, 
and even fewer when @ narrow 
turning brought me into a maze 
of ill-lit streets. 

Rue Cannelle? Here it was, 
though of course without cinna- 
mon trees to grace its name. 
And here, a trench of a street 
leading out of it, was the Impasse 
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des Selliers, one side all wall, the 
other with never a sign of a 
saddler’s, only a greengrocer’s 
and a grubby shop exhibiting 
fly-blown pastries like cow-pats 
bleached by the sun. At the far 
end a glimmer of light fell on the 
fascia-board of the Auberge des 
Maquignons, inviting one to 
coffee and consommations at fixed 
price. Etienne Sureau was the 
proprietor’s name. 

From the pavement it looked 
much as Destrivaux had led 
me to expect—nothing Flemish 
about it; its aspect was infra- 
French, which is to say Walloon. 
Outside, under a _ red-striped 
awning, were a dozen iron chairs 
and tables, and two blotched 
aucubas in tubs; inside, the 
furniture was of wood, and on 
the walls, which were painted 
@ sickly green, hung a framed 
copy of the ‘ Law Relating to 
Drunkenness’ and some chromo- 
lithographs advertising drinks. 
Behind me, as I stood looking 
in, rose the precipice of a high 
brick wall. Facing me, and 
adjoining the left side of the 
building, was the entrance to a 
narrow alley, where two men 
stood arguing under a lamp— 
two men I would not have 
looked at twice but for the 
comical figures they cut, one 
being tall as a guardsman, the 
other dumpy and as round as 
an egg. 

I entered, ready to raise my hat 
according to plan, and came face 
to face with Madame. Plump, 
dressed tightly in black, she 
sat at a desk as predicted, but 
looked younger than I had 
imagined she would—thirty-two 
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was my guess. Though I saw 
neither wool nor needles, the 
dark trace of an incipient mous- 
tache was there for all to see. 

She bowed, and a grey cat of 
great beauty, that had begun to 
prowl in figures of eight about 
my legs, leapt suddenly to a high 
shelf laden with wine glasses and 
delicately walked its length. 

“That is to show off,’ she 
said. “‘ Always he does so, yet 
never has broken one.” 

Because of the cat, I began to 
like the place better. 

With a flicker of crimson 
finger-tips, she opened a handbag 
and started to powder her nose. 
“Monsieur is English,” she 
stated, identifying me, although 
I had not spoken, as unerringly 
as she would have a Zulu com- 
plete with assegai. She smiled at 
me stintingly with lips as gory as 
her nails. 

A stocky man with a bristling 
bullet head came forward. I 
liked him at once. An un- 
affected carelessness in dress— 
@ collarless shirt, unlaced plim- 
solls, and blue canvas trousers 
that had two fly-buttons show- 
ing—went well with his jovial 
smile, and was in happy contrast 
with the formal attire of such 
persons in posh hotels. 

That he remembered Destri- 
vaux only vaguely was of no 
importance, he said. ‘ If M’sieu 
desires to take dinner, we shall 
do our possible he may be sure.”’ 
He waved a hand at the empty 
tables. ‘At seven and a half, as 
though one had blown a whistle, 
those who are habituated will 
come. For the moment, no one 
at all.” 
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It was too early to dine. I 
would drink an apéritif or two 
outside, I said; whereupon 
Madame with a shriek declared 
I would perish. The cat, with 
only a walk-on part, had already 
made its exit. 

Sitting at one of the iron 
tables in a position that put the 
entrance to the alley on my left, 
I found the night air mild 
enough. The two men I had 
seen were still arguing or so it 
sounded, but for a while I paid 
no attention to what they said. 
It is all very well, I was thinking, 
for Destrivaux to decry plots. 
Suppose I took as material the 
people and trivial incidents of an 
evening like this, and tried to 
blend them in a single theme, 
would I not land myself in an 
artistic bog? In real life, epi- 
sodes seldom arrange themselves 
with much relevance; how, 
without invention, could one 
relate the inn-keeper and his 
wife to the two unknowns dis- 
puting outside? Or, omitting 
one or the other, what was there 
left to... 

But I was now obliged to 
listen. The alley acted as a 
funnel, the wall opposite as a 
sounding-board, for every word 
they spoke. I looked at the 
wall, expecting to see their 
shadows, but they must have 
been standing right under the 
lamp or beyond it, for it re- 
mained blank. The speakers, 
however, were as easily distin- 
guished as cello and violin. 

“But, Monsieur, you insult 
me!” This in a mild tenor 
voice. 


“Insult you? Is that pos- 
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sible?’ reached me in the tones 
of a big, deep-chested man. 
“No, not even when I repeat 
that you are a nothing, an empty 
bottle, a torn envelope, the merest 
husk.”’ And as it was he who 
did nearly all the talking, the 
alley positively boomed. 

Plimsolls, bringing a Dubon- 
net, stood at my elbow. 

“This could be entertaining,” 
IT remarked. 

He put down the glass and 
leant forward to listen, just 
as another reverberation rolled 
down. 

“ Tiens, it is he again! One 
could say an ogre; and yet ”"— 
he tapped his forehead—‘ a 
romantic, a poet, I do not doubt. 
Amuse yourself well, M’sieu.” 

Chuckling, he went back in- 
side. 

I relaxed to listen. The deep 
voice, diminished temporarily 
to a threatening rumble, was 
saying— 

“You thought, hein? That 
in itself is remarkable. You 
wish that I tell you what you 
thought? No? Then I do so 
instantly. Here, you thought, 
is one who marches with his eyes 
shut, a burrowing mole, an owl 
in sunlight, a blinkard easy to 
fool. But you were wrong, my 
friend ; the eyes were open, open 
to their widest extent. 

“Like the kestrel’s as he 
hovers above the moorland, bal- 
ancing himself on agitated wings 
the sunset glow has turned to 
lambent fire, they missed noth- 
ing whatever, those eyes. To 
them each quivering grass-blade 
appeared as a boldly shaken 
sword, the lightest stirring of a 
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feather as conspicuous as the 
sweep of a windmill’s arms 
against the sky. No cowering 
finch, wood-mouse or fiddling 
grasshopper escaped their ob- 
servation, yet all were ignored. 
Towards what, then, were those 
eyes directed ? On what were 
they focused so implacably ? 
On a rat, my friend. On one 
particular RAT! 

“ Perhaps you know who it is, 
this rat? You do not? Exer- 
cise the faculties, I beg you. 
Suppose that you dedicated a 
year or two to research, consult- 
ing the archives, inquiring of 
learned friends, even seeking the 
information by announcements 
in the journals—then do you 
think you might discover the 
identity of that rat?” 

I was charmed, anxious only 
lest he suddenly tuck the tubby 
man under his arm and stride 
away. 

“T assure you, Monsieur . . .,”’ 
the latter began. 

“Thank you. It is most kind. 
But I need no other assurance 
than what my eyes perceive.”’ 

His voice, dropping an octave, 
took on a reminiscent tone— 

“ Tmagine to yourself, if you 
please, the circumstances of the 
perfidious act. It is—no matter 
which day, though I recall it 
well—it is a day resplendent with 
sunshine, the street as full of 
brightness as a brimming goblet 
of champagne. It is an occasion 
all nature has awaited with 
expectancy ; when flowers with 
open throats fling back their 
heads to gulp the glittering 
showers of light that are their 
sustenance, when birds so fill the 
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air with song that all the world 
seems poised on pinnacles of 
sound. 

“ Pardon? I thought your 
face, such as it is, expressed a 
contradiction, that you were 
about to remark that neither 
birds nor flowers inhabit this 
street. Very well, I permit the 
comment. Nevertheless I do not 
doubt that, had any been present 
in the Impasse des Selliers, they 
would have conducted them- 
selves exactly as I said. 

“Tt is, I repeat, a day of the 
very finest. Phabus, one could 
say, has gone round with his 
paint-pots touching up old 
colours till they glow like new. 
Blue sky, green jalousies, the 
apples on Mother Caret’s stall, 
old Goguelin’s nose—all these 
reflect a radiance that dazzles the 
eyes and fills the heart with 
tender sentiments. The pave- 
ments seem to be of fluid gold 
like sunlit rivers, the cobble- 
stones the golden tessere of some 
vast Byzantine mosaic. Even 
the droppings deposited by the 
milkman’s donkey pick up the 
light and shine with all the fresh- 
ness of new biscuits. 

“Tt constitutes a picture, 
though one not yet complete ; 
one touch—a touch the master 
painters never neglected — is 
lacking in that empty, early- 
morning street. But not for 
long. With such delicate brush- 
strokes as befit the subject, the 
interest of a human object is 
about to be painted in. 

‘Shall I proceed ? They are 
clear in your mind—the bright- 
ness, the apples, the biscuits ? 
Good! For it is now, precisely 
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as spring comes to the burning 
desert and embroiders it with 
aromatic blooms, that a door 
opens and from my house there 
emerges Joséphine, a basket on 
her arm, a moving figure of 
grace, as she goes tripping over 
the cobbles on diminutive doe- 
like feet.’ 

His actual words were “ ses 
petits pieds de chevrette,’’ but in 
translating them to myself, the 
obvious pun so amused me that 
I nearly missed the next fine 
flourish. Joséphine still tripped 
on dough-like feet when I began 
to listen again. 

“‘ Nymph-like in every aspect 
save in the more prudent gar- 
ments of our days, she passes 
lightly on towards the Rue 
Cannelle. The street stays 
empty, except for old Goguelin 
polishing his nose. Do others, 
peeping from their windows, 
observe her tripping on her way? 
It may be so. Quite certain is it 
that anyone so fortunate as to 
behold her innocent passage will 
easily imagine Jupiter in pursuit, 
and Juno, jealous of such mobile 
shapeliness, quickly changing her 
into a prickly cactus or some 
other impenetrable bush. She 
attains the corner, turns it and, 
much as a train plunges itself 
into a tunnel, is_ instantly 
swallowed up in gloom. 

“For, despite your ignorance 
—yes, even of your own identity 
it seems—you may know that 
when two streets traverse each 
other, they cannot both be 


illuminated at that hour. In 
the Rue Cannelle it is as if the 
sun were in eclipse, as if—in the 
words of Wilhelm Shakspair— 
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‘ the bluck-but naight has come.’ 
And what better setting could 
there be than that place of 
shadows, sombre and tenebrous, 
for the odious deed soon to be 
enacted there ? ”’ 

I had little sympathy for the 
accused. Tending to associate 
small paunchy men with smart- 
ness in business, I could imagine 
this one being as astute in mak- 
ing love as money. A local 
tradesman with a tidy bit at the 
bank, posing as a friend and 
biding his time—he could well be 
that. All the same, I admired 
how he stood his ground, know- 
ing as he must that the big 
fellow would need but one hand 
to snatch him up and bowl him 
against the wall. 

That he might come skittling 
down the alley at any moment 
seemed likely. The flood of 
accusation rose and fell about 
him, the words sometimes sub- 
dued to a roucoulement de tour- 
terelles of some gigantic species, 
sometimes coming back off the 
wall with the smack of hard- 
driven balls. 

“‘ How have you known that 
I...” He was plainly sur- 
prised. 

‘‘ T know, my friend, because I 
also am there. I am in the shop 
of the shoemaker, and anyone 
observing me at that moment 
would have said, ‘ Behold one 
whose path through life is that of 
a well-oiled locomotive gliding 
with happy insouciance along its 
predestined track.’ And indeed 
it is true.” 

His sigh blew down the alley 
like a gust of wind. 

‘¢ Never do I imagine that I 
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am halted at the foot of a 
precipice from the summit of 
which a boulder of stunning 
dimensions is about to bounce 
on my head. Never a care to 
crease my front until, without 
presage of disaster, I step out 
into the street and see an 
abominable something sneak 
past. 

“* Diantre! I say to myself, it 
would be well if the sanitary 
inspector visited more often here. 
Or perhaps it is not a rat, but 
some venomous reptile escaped 
from a menagerie encamped near- 
by. Then, with an intermingling 
of rage and astonishment which 
increases itself at precisely the 
same rate as the unfolding of 
events, I perceive that it is You, 
and that, serpentining along the 
pavement, you have stopped 


yourself beside Joséphine, who 
in that moment has stopped her- 
self also to re-attach her shoe. 

“ And then, what is it that 
happens? Is it supportable to 


reveal the truth? First, a 
deeper darkening of the street 
becomes perceptible; no bird 
sings; the breeze appears to 
hold its breath. The strip of sky 
between the house-tops looks 
down on all with a sombre lour- 
ing frown. Here, in the abysmal 
Rue de Cannelle, there are no 
apples, nor sparkling sunbeams 
to inflame their cheeks; the 
milkman’s donkey . . . but let 
that pass. Permit me, without 
the interruption of facial con- 
tortions, to relate events as they 
occurred. 

“Observing you advance to- 
wards the stooping Joséphine, 
I am amazed that, when her 
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lustrous eyes are turned upon 
you, you do not slink yourself 
away into some drain or crack. 
Instead, I see you smile—a 
grimace most horrible—and go 
forward, as I think at first, to 
assist in the tying of the lace. 
But that is not your intention. 
No, not at all. Like a farmer at 
a fair who doubts an old sow’s 
plumpness, you stretch forth a 
hand with the utmost noncha- 
lance and—Tonnerre de Dieu!— 
deliberately pinch her ar .. .” 

‘‘No, no, Monsieur! I protest 
my strongest ! ”’ 

The accused at last had found 
his voice and with it a little 
dignity. 

“Tt is not true! Never in my 
life have I pinched her arm. I 
did but take hold of it in a 
friendly manner.” 

‘* Very well, suppose that it is 
not so, that I mistook myself. 
What, I demand, is the implica- 
tion of this friendliness? How 
is it that I come upon you lurking 
in this passage ? ”’ 

The fine frenzy subsided some- 
what; a gentler note—‘I’ll roar 
you as ’twere any sucking dove’ 
—was now to be heard. 

“Can it be to gather wild 
flowers that you linger thus in 
the dusk of evening—the violets, 
perhaps, that push between the 
cobblestones, the snowdrops 
drooping their heads like swans 
along the curb. But, my friend, 
you should have come earlier ; 
see, someone already has climbed 
this lamp-post and plucked all 
the honeysuckle entwined about 
its stem. Ah, but I haveit! It 
is birds that you come to observe 
so diligently. Let us be patient, 
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then, and watch together; who 
knows but we may see a heron 
cross the moon, or a homing of 
jackdaws blown like tea-leaves 
about the sky. Hark! Was 
that the lonely cry of the rock- 
pipit or only a fidgety squeak 
from your shoes ? 

“* Enfin, one can do no more 
than guess your intentions and, 
having guessed them, take steps 
to suppress them in time. But 
how? It is a delicate question. 
Slow boiling in oil? Disem- 
bowelment ? These are effective 
but hardly practicable today. 
Alas, that I cannot, as once was 
usual, fling wide an upper door 
with a gesture of hospitality and 
listen for the thump as your body 
strikes the stones a hundred feet 
below! Alas, that I may not 
even sew you in a newly flayed 
oxhide and set the skin-tight 
bundle out in the sun to shrink! 
I must seek other means. You 
may even wish to make a 
suggestion yourself ? ”’ 

“IT could make a promise.”’ 

“A promise to what, if you 
please ? ”’ 

‘* To—to be more circumspect 
next time.’’ 

It sounded as if he sniggered, 
and I gave the little man a silent 
cheer. An ominous silence 
followed. Then surprisingly— 

‘* Bien, but I have warned 
you. You cannot say that I 
have not made my disapproval 
clear.”’ 

Another silence, 
much longer. 

They had moved out from 
under the lamp and were coming 
slowly down the passage. I 
could not hear their footsteps, 


this time 
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but on the wall could see two 
faint grey smudges which, at 
first enormous, gradually grew 
smaller and darker until, at the 
point where the two men stopped 
and turned to face each other, 
their silhouettes, one towering 
above the other, were clearly 
focused a8 on a@ screen. 

“You understand?” the 
booming voice resumed. ‘“ Seek 
elsewhere, my friend. The whole 
city lies before you and in it a 
million women, one or two of 
whom might conceivably desire 
to cast themselves into your 
arms. Take them, they are 
yours. I donot oppose you. But 
NoT Joséphine ! ”’ 

And it was the little potato of 
@ man who, for emphasis, lifted 
a shadowy hand and repeatedly 
prodded the other in the chest. 


It involved more than sur- 
prise ; in a sense one had to re- 
write the whole scene. Mentally 
I was barely convalescent when 
the dumpy shadow detached 
itself and Plimsolls simultane- 
ously reappeared. 

‘* Ah, he comes! When I have 
spoken to him, he will prepare 
you @ small omelet with his own 
hands. After that .. . well, 
you will see.” 

“ But I thought you were the 
proprietor?’’ Was I wrong 
again? Was anyone what he 
seemed ? 

“T am his brother. It is he, 
Etienne, who is the patron and a 
cook of the first order. Here he 
is, M’sieu.”’ 

One look at Etienne Sureau, 
a8 he came in from the street, 
and I saw no reason to alter my 
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opinion of paunchy little men. 
A second look, and, ignoring his 
shape—an egg in an egg-cup— 
his broad pink face, his grey hair 
en brosse, and the ordinary cheap 
business suit he wore, I noticed 
only his eyes, which, in colour 
grey-green, had a strangely com- 
pelling brightness. They made 
it understandable how I had 
come to mistake the shadow for 
the substance, as it were; that 
the factor I had overlooked, in 
jumping to a conclusion, was 
force of personality—just that. 

His brother murmured some- 
thing, and he turned to look my 
way, at first incuriously, then 
smiling broadly, as he realised 
that I must have overheard 
every word. 

“One blames the man,” he 
said to me, “ and that, I admit, 
is not reasonable. Not often, at 
least. Apart from their shape, 
M’sieu, what would you say is 
the most significant, the most 
revealing difference between 
women and men? Then allow 
me to tell you. One sees it 
everywhere. When told to look 
at @ person, a man will candidly 
turn his head, a woman never. 
Ab, but their eyes are terrible ; 
they slide from side to side like 
the heads of little serpents about 
to hatch from their eggs.” 

The brother laid a hand on his 
shoulder. “It is a romantic, 
this one; did I not tell you? 
Now up, now down, he would 
dramatise a cucumber.” 

“Or an omelet,” I suggested, 
at which they laughed politely 
and went inside. 

I followed almost at once, 
chose a table with a fairly clean 
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cloth, and sat down. From there 
I could still see the wall and on 
it @ tall shadow that stood stiffly 
patient as a sentry, and from 
time to time appeared to salute 
the night with a hand holding a 
cigarette. ‘‘ Those habituated ”’ 
—a clique of artists perhaps— 
had not yet arrived, but the 
exquisite cat, quick to answer 
its cue, came in at a run and 
leapt onto a chair beside me. 
At her desk across the room, 
Madame, now beceme one with 
the tripping Joséphine, was 
layering a deeper carmine on 
her lips. 

But she, the cat, and I were 
not alone. Etienne Sureau, 
whom I had expected to be busy 
in the kitchen, was planted in 
the middle of the floor, his arms 
folded, his eyes fiercely intent on 
Madame and her occupation. 


She, as though he were anywhere 
else, continued to smear. 


At last he spoke. “ As in the 
case of Pierre ’’—he made four 
contemptuous syllables of it— 
‘and of that malin Jules, I have 
commanded your sacred Gustave 
to take steps to exterminate 
himself.” 

I glanced at the shadow, 
thinking to see it waver. 
Madame, her dumpling face ex- 
pressionless, said nothing. She 
capped the lipstick, returned it 
and a mirror to her handbag, 
and closed the latter with a 
snap. Then, resting her fore- 
arms on the desk, she leant 
forward and coldly returned his 
stare. 

Silence seeped into the room 
and filled it from wall to wall. 
Her black eyes, chilly as onyx 
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pebbles picked up on a winter 
beach, stayed fixed on his. Un- 
noticed, the cat crept onto my 
lap, but did not dare to purr. 

‘* Well?” he demanded. 

Her answer was to reach be- 
hind her for a short black cloak, 
drop it about her shoulders and, 
without withdrawing her gaze, 
rise and advance towards him 
until they stood toe to toe. So 
close were they, so electric was 
the atmosphere they had created, 
that I expected to see a spark 
jump the gap between their 
noses. 

A full minute ticked by with- 
out one blink of an eyelid to 
lighten the tension. Then, snap- 
ping her fingers in his face, 
‘* Piff!’’ she said, and cantered 
out with a clatter of five-inch 
heels. 

And there, I thought, goes 
my omelet. For Etienne Sureau, 
advancing down the room to look 
out after her into the night, now 
had the wall in view and could 
not fail to see, as I did, one dark- 
winged shadow hurl itself upon 
another, and the two engage like 
wrestlers deciding the best of 
three falls. 

I looked at him with some 
anxiety. Though French hus- 
bands have a reputation for 
being complaisant, I had 
overheard enough to know 
him anything but that. Yet 
when he turned round, he 
appeared unruffied. In fact, 
those remarkable eyes seemed to 
smile inwardly, to be saying— 
‘ Life is as amusing a8 one cares 
to make it, is it not?’ But 
there, as in everything else, I 
may have been mistaken. 
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For when he spoke, it was to 
say—* Ah, M’sieu, they are like 
wasps round an apricot. It is 


@ responsibility of the gravest to 
possess a beautiful daughter.” 


Back in Paris, I found Destri- 
vaux in the same bar, looking as 
though he had never left it. 

“You went where I told 
you ?”’ he inquired. 

“T did, and very confusing it 
was. Your Madame Tricot is no 
more, a daughter sits in her 
place.” 

“ How sad ! 
I think?” 

“By coincidence, a delicious 


You dined well, 
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omelet was followed by the very 
dish you mentioned. Could they 
once have kept a café in Cairo, 
where fried chicken and egg- 
plant for breakfast is the regular 
thing ?” 

“How detestable it sounds 
in your language! Poulet a4 
VEgyptienne is the dish I 
know. But the writing? The 
ideas— did they throng upon 
you, did they buzz about you 
like bees ? ” 

“Oddly enough, that blank 
wall...” 

“No plot, I hope!” 

“ As little as was possible,’ 
I said. 





CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY TSOFON DAJI. 


WE met him in Bitlis, that 
old, decayed, remote, and almost, 
but not quite, God-forsaken little 
town. It lies at the head of 
the long gorge that bears its 
name, about half an hour’s 
run by car from Lake Van. 
The journey from the Tigris 
plain had been hot and dusty ; 
we had bathed in the cold 
water of the little river that 
tumbles down the gorge, but 
we had nevertheless developed 
@ respectable thirst. And so 


it came about that we were 
sitting on a little terrace, dotted 
with tables and chairs, over- 
looking the roughly cobbled and 


steep street up which we had 
just driven. Over glasses of 
excellent tea, newly brewed for 
our benefit, we discussed the 
salient points of Bitlis, which 
straggled down the gorge astride 
the stream and climbed pre- 
cariously up the sides of the 
flanking mountains. Below us 
lay the ruins of a Roman out- 
post, and to our left, spanning 
the stream, was a narrow, ancient, 
and almost prehistoric bridge. 
Its single and nearly circular 
arch reared its apex of finely 
moulded stone high above the 
water so that the footway sloped 
steeply up to the keystone and 
then as steeply fell away. It 
had probably seen no main- 
tenance since its architect had 
finished it, but men and women, 
with laden donkeys and small, 


sturdy horses, passed and re- 
passed in safety over its narrow 
and precarious footway, pre- 
cisely as their forebears, Turks, 
Kurds, Armenians, Romans, and 
Persians had done during the 
centuries. 

We were aware of a biggish 
man, about forty years old, 
standing beside our table, his 
hat in his hand. 

‘Excuse me,’ said he in 
quite good English, “ you are 
perhaps English travellers ? ”’ 

We admitted that we were. 

“Ah! We don’t see enough 
of you English in Turkey nowa- 
days. Turkey is full of Ameri- 
cans, but I could tell from 
your voices that you are English. 
May I join you, sir? Madam? 
Thank you.” He pulled up a 
chair, summoned a waiter, and 
ordered more tea. ‘“ Yes, I 
can always understand the 
English,” he continued, “ but 
not all Americans. They speak 
without using their noses, sir.’’ 

““T always thought they spoke 
through their noses,” I objected. 

“No, sir; excuse me, sir. 
Just close your nostrils with 
your fingers and say something. 
You see, sir? Now you are 
talking American! But allow 
me to introduce myself; my 
name is Hikmet, sir, Hikmet 
Karaosman, mining engineer.”’ 

We exchanged cards and, after 
he had got the pronunciation of 
our name correctly, the con- 
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versation drifted to the history 
of Bitlis. Did we know that 
Alexander the Great had given 
the place its name? We did 
not, so Hikmet Bey enlightened 
our ignorance, as follows. 

When Alexander passed this 
way he was at once struck by 
its natural defensive strength. 
Anxious to have a firm base 
to which he could return if 
his passage of the Armenian 
mountains were to fail, he left 
@ portion of his force at the 
town under the command of a 
general named Liss. Ordering 
Liss so to fortify the place 
that it would be proof against 
the best army in the world, 
Alexander moved on with the 
rest of his army to devour the 
parasangs that lay between him 
and the Indus. Liss set about 


his task with much energy and 
skill and, in the fullness of 
time, Alexander returned and 


attempted to enter. To his 
astonishment his erstwhile sub- 
ordinate returned a rude message, 
bidding Alexander defiance. The 
latter, determined to humble the 
pride of Liss, set his forces in 
motion and tried to carry the 
defences. Repulsed again and 
again, he at length succeeded 
by some masterly stratagem 
(unrevealed) in capturing the 
town and also its commander. 
In a towering rage Alexander 
had the unfortunate Liss brought 
before him, determined to mete 
out to him the most painful and 
ignominious death he could im- 
agine. Angrily he asked Liss to 
explain his outrageous conduct. 

‘‘ Sir,” replied Liss, as good 
a courtier as a soldier, “ you 
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ordered me to make this place 
so strong that the finest army 
in the world could not take 
it. Do not, I beg you, hold 
it against me that I have failed; 
for in my calculations I over- 
looked the possibility of the 
finest army in the world being 
led by the best commander the 
world is ever likely to see!” 
And, hanging his head in shame, 
he awaited with fortitude the 
result of this subtle speech. 
Alexander, moved by the flattery 
of the words and impressed by 
the skill shown by his general 
in dealing with the assault on 
the town, smiled fondly upon 
the manacled figure before him. 

“Bad Liss,’”’ he said indul- 
gently and embraced him. And 
from those two words the town 
took its name, which, in the 
corruption of centuries, has now 
become Bitlis. 

Such was Hikmet’s tale. Did 
we believe it? Frankly, we 
did not, even when we realised 
that Alexander, when using the 
word ‘bad,’ had not, as we 
thought, inexplicably broken into 
English. For “bad” is a 
Persian word meaning precisely 
the same as it does in English 
and no doubt Alexander could 
have picked it up in Persia. 
But did Alexander go this way? 
I think not. And did he not, 
on his way back to Macedonia, 
die at Babylon, several months’ 
march from Bitlis? I was 
relieved that Hikmet did not 
believe the tale himself. 

“A legend, sir; a legend. 
But the world would be a dull 
place indeed without such pretty 
stories now and then.” 
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‘“ Are you a native of the 
town ?”’ we asked. 

“Me, sir?’’ And his eyes, 
normally large, seemed to double 
their size in surprise. ‘“ No, 
sir! What would my parents 
have been thinking about to 
live here? I was born in 
Batum. I am an Azerbaijan 
Turk. My father used to own 
thousands of acres over there,’’ 
and he waved his hand airily 
towards the north. ‘“‘ You know, 
sir, before the First World War, 
the Russian border in these 
parts was much farther west. 
Towns like Ardahan, Kars, and 
Sarikamish were all Russian 
then. They took those places 


from the Turks in 1878, and 
we took them back in 1919 
from the Bolsheviks. My father’s 
estate ran from near Batum 
right to Ardahan, 


sir. We 
owned twenty-three villages. We 
grew all sorts of things—wheat, 
maize, barley, tobacco, and all 
kinds of fruit. I remember 
when I was a boy having 
oranges and peaches in the 
same dish—not tinned or brought 
from over the sea, but off our 
own land! You see, some of 
our fields were low-lying near 
the sea and others stretched 
steeply up the mountains 
and extended over the broad 
plateaux. 

‘““My father was a doctor 
and he was so well known in 
and round Batum that the 
Ozar made him a general in 
the Russian army. In the 
Medical Service, sir. I can 
remember when I was a little 
boy, nine years old, I was a 
patient in my father’s own 
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hospital in Batum. Enver Pasha 
(you have heard of Enver Pasha, 
sir?) captured the town and 
one day he came to visit my 
father’s hospital. My father 
had stayed there because, al- 
though he was a general in 
the Russian army, he was still 
a Turk and wasn’t going to 
run away from his own people. 
Enver Pasha sat down on my 
bed, sir, and talked to me and 
my father for about ten minutes. 
After that, for as long as he 
remained in Batum, he used to 
send his groom every day with 
a white Arab horse to the 
hospital. That was for me, 
sir, and the groom used to 
put me on the horse’s back 
and lead us round and round 
the garden. 

‘* But when the new boundary 
was fixed, we found it cut our 
farm in two. One-third came 
to Turkey and the rest remained 
in Russia. Also, according to 
some rule which I don’t under- 
stand, the bit in Turkey became 
Government property. All the 
farms cut in two like that by 
the new boundary were treated 
in the same way. Anyhow, my 
father, although he was a general 
in the Russian army, decided to 
leave Batum when the Bol- 
sheviks were coming back. He 
had some trouble with the 
British too, sir, because there 
were British troops in Batum 
for a time and they handed the 
town over to the Georgians 
before the return of the Bol- 
sheviks. And the Bolsheviks 
would have killed my father 
because he was a general of 
the Ozar. So he bought a 
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caique and, taking such money 
and valuables as he could, he 
sailed with his family to Trabzon 
and later settled down south in 
Antalya, where he continued 
being a doctor.” 

“But where did you learn 
your excellent English?” we 
asked. 

“Here, sir, here in Turkey. 
I was the youngest of seven 
sons and four daughters, and 
every year before the First 
World War my father used to 
send one son to England, or 
France, or Germany to study 
farming and fruit culture. The 
third son was in England when 
the war started, but I was only 
four years old. He got back 
all right because England and 
Russia were allies then. So we 
used to speak many languages 
in my family. I learnt Turkish 
and Russian as a matter of 
course, but I also picked up 
some English at home and then 
learnt a lot more at school. 
And then, in the Second World 
War, I worked for the British.” 

‘‘ For the British ? Where ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Here, in Turkey, sir. You 
had a lot of people working in 
Turkey then. Do you know the 
road from Mersin to Ulukishla, 
through the Cilician Gates? I 
think it is still the only road 
of any length which is properly 
—how do you call it !—made 
with tar. Tarmac? Yes, sir. 
That road was made by British 
engineers during the war, soldiers 
really, but of course they had to 
work in civilian clothes. Those 
construction companies did a 
lot of other work in Turkey; 
they built the big aerodrome 
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near Ankara—you know it, sir? 
They also built a whole lot 
of other aerodromes all over 
Western Turkey. Not for pas- 
senger traffic, but for operations, 
in case Turkey joined the allies. 
I was official interpreter to 
Colonel Brownson—you know 
him perhaps? No? 

‘““T remember one night one 
of the British sergeants killed 
a@ workman. Yes, a Turk, sir. 
Knocked him down with the 
lorry he was driving. The 
sergeant was drunk, sir, if you 
don’t mind my saying so. He 
had gone to the town with a 
few friends and taken too much 
raki. He was a big man, sir, 
and when he got drunk the 
others were frightened of him. 
So when he insisted on driving 
they refused to go with him 
and then he killed this man. 
I had to find the lawyers to 
defend him, but he was sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment and 
fined 5000 Turkish pounds. 
First I used to take his food 
to the prison, but after the 
Colonel had made a settlement 
with the dead man’s parents 
for 3000 Turkish pounds, the 
Turkish authorities used to let 
the sergeant out of prison by 
day to do his work, but he had 
to go back there to sleep.” 

‘* What an excellent arrange- 
ment,’ said my wife, “ and 
how kind of the Turks!” 

** Yes, madam,” replied Hik- 
met earnestly, “it was a very 
good arrangement because not 
only could the man do his 
work, but he could eat proper 
food and meet his friends. But, 
as he had to go back to prison 
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to sleep, nobody could say that 
he wasn’t serving his sentence.” 

“Did you arrange that?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes, sir; it was very easy. 
You see, the Vali was very 
friendly with the British and 
so were all the people. Every- 
one was sorry that the sergeant 
had got into trouble just by 
drinking too much raki.”’ 

Hikmet paused long enough 
to order more tea for us all 
and refused to let me pay 
the bill. No, no! We were 
guests.... Much as we wished 
to continue our journey it was 
obvious that Hikmet Bey took 
so much delight in speaking 
to English people again that 
we could not tear ourselves 
away. Moreover, we found him 
extremely entertaining. 

“Did you know Lieutenant 
Scoreton?’’ he continued. ‘“‘No? 
He was with the construction 
company working on a big 
aerodrome near Aspatia. He 
loved a girl very much—no, 
not a Turkish girl, an English 
girl. Her name was Crosstrees. 
Her family have been in Turkey 
for many centuries, I think. 
This lieutenant had arranged 
to marry Miss Crosstrees in 
three months’ time, but one 
day @ telegram came to the 
Colonel saying that the lieu- 
tenant had to go to Cairo at 
once. He was wanted for some 
other duty, with the Eighth 
Army, I think. So what does 
the poor fellow do but come to 
me. He was very worried. 

‘** Hikmet,’ said he, ‘ what 
shall I do? I have to go to 
Cairo on Wednesday’s plane 
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and I must marry my fiancée 
first.’ 

** You see, sir, it was Monday, 
and if he could get married in 
time he could take his wife to 
Cairo. Otherwise God only knew 
when he would see her again. 
But what was really worrying 
him was that before anybody 
could get married in Turkey 
a notice must be put up on 
the door of the office of the— 
what do you call the marriage 
official in English ? What, sir ? 
Yes, registrar ! on the registrar’s 
office door for at least fifteen 
days before the wedding. That 
is to give other people time 
to object in case either the 
bride or bridegroom is already 
married. So of course the lieu- 
tenant was worried, sir. 

“So I said to him, ‘Can I 
spend a hundred Turkish pounds 
on this business ? ’ 

** ¢ You can spend five hundred 
if you can bring it off,’ replied 
the lieutenant. 

“Leave it to me,’ I told 
him; ‘just let me have a car 
to go to Aspatia.’ 

‘‘So he gave me the car and 
driver, because the aerodrome 
was nearly sixty kilometres from 
the town, and I went off. The 
marriage Official was a friend 
of mine, Rustem Bey. I went 
straight to him and told him 
the whole story. 

“¢ But, Hikmet, what can I 
do?’ he said. ‘You know 
the law as well as I do. I 
must have a certificate to say 
that the notice has been affixed 
to my outer door for fifteen 
days. How can I marry these 
people tomorrow ? ’ 
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“*Do you read the notices 
yourself ?’ I asked him. 

“¢*No,’ said he. ‘I leave 
all that to my clerk. Why 
should I want to read all that 
stuff? The Government send 
me so many other notices to 
hang up that only Allah knows 
what they are all about!’ 

“¢ All right,’ I said, ‘ just 
you forget I’ve been to see 
you. That’s all I ask now. 
Just forget.’ 

“¢T don’t know what you 
are going to do, Hikmet,’ he 
said with a twinkle in his eye, 
‘but I have a pretty good 
idea !’ 

“* You remember to forget,’ 
was all I replied as I went off 
to find the clerk. I gave him 


the names of the lieutenant 
and the girl and told him they 


wanted to get married tomorrow. 

““*QOlmaz! Impossible, Bey 
Efendi!’ said the clerk. 

“«¢ Listen,’ I urged, pushing 
a ten-pound note over to him, 
‘there is nothing in your orders 
to say you mustn’t back-date 
one of these notices, is there ? ’ 

“He looked at the note and 
looked away, but didn’t say 
anything. So I added another 
ten Turkish pounds. He put 
the lot in his pocket. 

***¢ Now,’ I told him, ‘ today 
is the nineteenth of the month. 
Just make out that form, date 
it the second or third, sign it, 
and hang it on the outside 
door.’ 

“ After he had done that 
we smoked a cigarette and 
then I went to the door, took 
down the notice and carried 
it up to Rustem Bey. He 
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said all was in order and the 
couple could get married as 
soon as they like. It was as 
easy as that! 

“ But we then had a terrible 
time, sir! We had to get the 
girl from her home, two hundred 
and fifty kilometres away, and 
of course she knew nothing 
about all this. It was already 
late on Monday when I got 
back to the lieutenant and 
told him he could marry the 
girl next day. He nearly died 
of excitement, sir! We had 
to go back to Aspatia so that 
he could telephone to her, and 
it took a long time to get 
through. He arranged to fetch 
her next morning. The road 
was not good in those days, 
so we had to leave camp at 
2 aM. We reached her house 
about half-past nine, put her 
and her suitcase into the car, 
and started back. It would 
have been all right if we hadn’t 
had two punctures but only 
one spare wheel. However, 
being daylight we travelled more 
quickly, and all the time the 
lieutenant was telling the poor 
driver, ‘Faster! Faster!’ You 
know that road, sir? It is 
mountainous with lots of corners. 
I was very frightened, but all 
those two could do was to say, 
‘ Chabouk ! Chabouk ! — Faster, 
faster,’ sir. 

“We had to hurry because 
there is another law in Turkey 
that marriages can’t take place 
after 5 p.M. But we were ten 
minutes late when we arrived 
at the marriage office. We 
were all covered with dust, 
and the bride and bridegroom 
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wanted to go off and clean 
up. They were so excited they 
thought everything was all right, 
especially when they heard from 
the doorkeeper that Rustem 
Bey had not yet gone home. 
But I said to them that if 
they wanted to get married 
they must get married dusty 
or not at all. 

“¢ But, Hikmet,’ wailed the 
bride, ‘I am so dirty. I can’t 
be married like this!’ 

“ And she was dirty, sir. 
Her face was thick with dust 
and it was all over her clothes, 
too. 

**¢ You get married first, miss,’ 
I told her, ‘and there will be 
plenty of time to clean up after- 
wards—many, many years, I 
hope.’ 

“TI knew, sir, that my friend 
the marriage man would extend 
the law so far but not too 
far. And once you let a bride 
get at her clothes and a basin 
and water and a powder-puff 
and, above all, a mirror, God 
knows how long she would 
keep him waiting! So I took 
them into the building and 
left them in the hall while 
I went to my friend’s office. 
He was just about to leave, 
and I noticed through the 
corner of my eye that his 
clock stood at 5.15 P.M. 

“¢Go to the lavatory,’ I 
said to him. ‘Go and wash 
your hands. Go anywhere you 
like, but go away for five 
minutes. Three minutes! Then 
come back.’ 

‘“«¢ Hikmet,’ he said, ‘ this is 
too much; look at the time, 
my friend!’ 
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**No!’ I said, putting my 
dirty and dusty hands between 
his eyes and the clock on the 
wall. ‘ Look anywhere but don’t 
look at the time. What is 
time, anyhow? You go to 
the lavatory, like I said. Then 
come back. But remember, if 
you look at your wrist-watch 
that it was made in Germany 
and is therefore unreliable.’ 

** He looked at me over his 
shoulder. 

““¢ You, Hikmet,’ he said, 
smiling, ‘have no principles!’ 
But he went, sir, he went. 

“He had an official clock 
on the wall opposite his desk. 
So I pulled up a chair but I 
couldn’t reach the hands. The 
only thing to do was to pull 
up the desk and put the chair 
on top, but I couldn’t move 
the desk. So I had to go out 
and get the doorkeeper. 

“* Kapiji,’ I said, ‘here are 
ten Turkish pounds. Do as 
I tell you and keep your mouth 
shut. Help me to bring this 
desk up to that wall.’ 

“Do you know what that 
man said, sir? He said he 
was a kapiji of good parentage 
—imagine, sir, a high-born door- 
keeper !—and he wasn’t going 
to risk his job for me. So I 
told him he was a filthy dog, 
sir, the filthy son of a filthy 
dog and that I would have 
given him another ten Turkish 
pounds when he had done the 
job but that now I wasn’t 
sure. So he started at once 
on one end of the desk and 
asked me why I hadn’t men- 
tioned the extra ten pounds 
before. I was tired, sir, and 
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this made me very angry, and 
80 I called him a very bad 
word. You know that we Turks 
regard the ass as the lowest 
form of all low and stupid 
animals? You do? Well, I 
was so angry that I called 
him a donkey! I also told 
him to hurry up. It was then 
his turn to get angry, and I 
had to give him an extra twenty 
Turkish pounds before he would 
help me to move the desk. 
At last we got it under the 
clock, I put a chair on top, 
climbed up and moved the 
hands back to 4.37 p.m. I 
didn’t want to make it too 
obvious, you see? Then we 
moved the desk back to its 
proper place in the nick of 
time, just before my friend came 
back from washing his hands. 
“*¢ There is an English officer 


with a girl outside,’ he said to 
me, looking up at the clock. 
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‘They’ve cut it rather fine, 
I must say, because they look 
as if they want to get married. 
But what these Englishmen see 
in these skinny English girls, 
only Allah knows! Give me 
someone like my wife Nermin 
—soft, plump, and with plenty 
of curves. ... However, let’s 
get on.’ 

“* Next day they flew to Cairo, 
sir, and I’ve never seen them 
again. But two years after 
the war I got a letter from the 
lieutenant telling me to get in 
touch with one of the English 
officers who are still working 
with the Turkish Army. I went 
to Istanbul, sir, and the officer 
gave me this cigarette-case. It’s 
silver, sir, English silver, and 
can you see what is written 
inside it ? 

“¢To Hikmet from Ted,’ 
that’s what it says. Ted was 
their first baby, sir.” 








COMMENT. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
decision to lift the ban on any 
attempt on the part of Chiang 
Kai-shek to land on the main- 
land of China has met with 
criticism, much of which is either 
irrelevant or ill-informed. The 
Briton has an inveterate habit 
of thinking of war in terms of 
a football match. Obviously a 
game would be most unfair if 
one side were permitted, without 
any hindrance from the referee, 
to attack the opposing goal, 
while the other side, having 
driven the enemy back and 
started a promising movement 
of its own, were to be halted by 
the whistle when approaching 
their objective. Similarly, the 
football enthusiast is inclined to 
argue, it is not at all fair to allow 
Chiang Kai-shek to raid and 
prey as he pleases on the main- 
land of China, and at the same 
time ensure that should the 
Communists try to return the 
call, they will find themselves 
facing the frowning guns of the 
American Navy. 

But this is just nonsense. 
War—even of the cold variety— 
is not a football match. There is 
no referee. There are no rules, 
or at least none which the Com- 
munist will not break when he 
pleases. We are dealing with a 
ruthless and unscrupulous foe, 
who applies to every situation 
the single test of how any par- 
ticular action will affect his 
interests. He has no sense of 
right or wrong, no moral or 


sporting inhibitions. To resume 
the football analogy, we are 
playing against a team which 
at any moment may produce 
coshes and bicycle chains with- 
out a qualm, and will use them 
without mercy. 

Nor is the situation so illogical 
as it may sound. It merely re- 
flects what has been happening 
for some time farther north. 
Chinese arms and supplies cross 
the Yalu River as they please 
and Chinese planes fly from 
Chinese bases to attack the 
planes and troops of the United 
Nations. But no American 
planes are allowed to retort by 
bombing Chinese installations 
across the border, and for ships 
and men the order not to tamper 
with Chinese property is still 
operative. 

But when we have disposed 
of the sporting sentimentalist, 
some more serious arguments 
remain. Why should America 
have taken this action without 
prior consultation with her 
Allies? What is likely to be 
the result of it upon the truce 
negotiations and the war in 
Korea? What will be the effect 
upon Hong Kong and Viet 
Nam? May not the sequel to the 
President’s action be the trans- 
formation of a nominally cold 
war into an actually hot war? 

On the subject of consultation 
the Government of the United 
Kingdom has a case. Obviously 
the more closely the United 
States and Britain co-ordinate 
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their policies the better; and 
the first necessity is that neither 
should take any action of im- 
portance without at least letting 
the other know what it is propos- 
ing todo. At the same time, two 
considerations should be borne 
in mind. The first is that the 
original freezing of the Formosan 
situation was a unilateral act on 
the part of the United States. 
Neither Britain nor any other 
ally was informed. Similarly the 
partial unfreezing of Formosa is 
@ unilateral step taken by the 
White House without consulting 
Whitehall. Britain was not 
committed in ships or men or 
money to the freezing, and is 
similarly not affected by the 
unfreezing. So the argument 
runs, and the justification, 
though not complete, is better 
than nothing. 

But the Americans are apt to 
be resentful when we complain of 
lack of consultation. They say, 
for a start, that we began the 
process when we recognised Com- 
munist China without properly 
consulting them or paying heed 
to what we knew were their 
views. They go on to point out 
that the Far East has become 
America’s special business. Nine- 
tenths of the men and of the 
casualties in Korea are Amer- 
ican. Nine-tenths of the dollars 
spent upon the war are Amer- 
ican. The Press of the United 
States has been suggesting that 
if Britain wants to have an equal 
share in the decisions, she had 
better assume a more equal share 
of the burdens. Again, the argu- 
ment, though not unanswerable, 
has some force. 
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As to any adverse effects of 
the decision upon the truce 
negotiations and the war in 
Korea, the answer is pretty 
plain. The truce negotiations 
have been going on for nearly 
two years and only an undefeat- 
able optimist sees an end to them 
in the near future. The truce 
will come when Russia wants it 
to come, and not before; and if 
the Chinese, piqued by President 
Eisenhower's action, call the 
negotiations off and launch a 
new attack, they are likely to 
break their heads against the 
defences of the United Nations. 
If they do not, something must 
be very wrong with the United 
Nations’ command, which has 
had so long a time in which to 
consolidate its positions. 

Further consequences are un- 
predictable. We British are 
naturally sensitive about Hong 
Kong, most vulnerable of for- 
tresses. Unlike Formosa, she is 
separated from the mainland of 
China by little more than a ditch. 
The Navy can no longer protect 
her and a determined attack in 
force by the Communist armies 
would take some repelling. But 
here again we must be realistic. 
The Communists will turn upon 
Hong Kong when it suits them 
to do so, and not a day earlier. 
They do not need a pretext, be- 
cause they can manufacture a 
dozen pretexts when they require 
them. As for Viet Nam, the 
Chinese are at present sending 
all the help they can muster 
amid the logistic difficulties they 
have to overcome. 

One further possibility is more 
serious. No one knows what 
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advantage Chiang Kai-shek may 
try to extract from this new 
situation. As everyone is aware, 
a great many Americans—mostly 
Republicans—have a pathetic 
faith in him and see him as the 
ultimate liberator of his country 
from Communism. It is unim- 
portant whether they have been 
influenced by returning mission- 
aries who have an _ entirely 
reasonable dislike for the present 
régime in China, or whether they 
have been persuaded by the 
charms of that very able propa- 
gandist, Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek. The fact remains that 
nothing will induce them to 
awaken out of their pipe-dreams 
of a great General, a wise states- 
man, and a popular hero. Chiang 
Kai-shek has been saying for so 
long that he would go back if 
only the Americans would let 
him, that he may feel he must 
now make an attempt. Yet 
although he has nominally a 
quarter of a million men under 
arms in Formosa his effective 
fighting force is probably not 
much more than four divisions, 
a rather inadequate army for the 
conquest of China. He may 
commit it to a raid or a series of 
raids; but anything more than 
raiding is beyond his strength, 
and even his raids are likely to 
turn into fiascos. If that should 
be the end of the matter no great 
harm would follow, except per- 
haps for Chiang Kai-shek ; but 
the position would be more 
serious if the Americans, feeling 
a certain responsibility for his 
misadventures, which would only 
have been possible with their 
help and support, try to extract 
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him from them. This particular 
result is, however, doubtful, for 
the Americans have disclaimed 
any such intention. They are 
hard-headed, and even Chiang 
Kai-shek’s admirers may get to 
learn in time, as General Marshall 
learned very quickly, that the 
Generalissimo is not the man for 
their money or for that of anyone 
else. 


The reform of the House 
of Lords retains a high place 
among the intellectual exercises 
favoured by politicians. The case 
for reform is impregnable. Who 
in these days can defend a 
Chamber based almost entirely 
upon the hereditary principle ? 
Who can justify a nominal mem- 
bership of about eight hundred 
and fifty peers, of whom only 
one-eighth are present with any 
regularity and less than one-third 
attend to their duties at all? 
The central anomaly is sur- 
rounded by satellite anomalies. 
A lady may sit in the House of 
Commons, but a peeress in her 
own right may not sit in the 
House of Lords. Many a young 
man with a promising career 
in the House of Commons is 
whisked away in a night, loudly 
protesting, to the comparative 
political obscurity of the House 
of Lords, where he can never be 
Prime Minister and will be lucky 
if in the course of the years he 
reaches Cabinet rank. So a peer- 
age, which was once a prize, has 
become a penalty for some young 
Conservatives, and a punishment 
for any members of the Labour 
Party whose presence in the 
House of Commons is no longer 
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convenient. There is a Lord 
Chancellor who is treated with 
more dignity than are most pre- 
siding officers and has fewer 
powers than any of them. Re- 
ligion is represented by twenty- 
four Bishops of the Church of 
England and by no member of 
any other religious body. By a 
peculiar historical arrangement, 
the House of Lords is a Court of 
Law as well as a legislature. 

The only argument for the 
defence is that the House of 
Lords does its work reasonably 
well. It revises and amends, and 
more often than not its revisions 
and amendments stand. It is 
a forum from which first-class 
speeches can be delivered by 
experts on almost every subject 
under the sun, from the govern- 
ment of a remote colony to the 
treatment of an obscure disease. 
On paper the House of Lords 
may be indefensible, but in 
practice its work is quite im- 
pressive. 

At present the wind of reform 
is blowing from two quarters. 
That veteran Liberal, Lord 
Samuel, has renewed the old 
demand for the creation of Life 
Peerages, and Lord Salisbury has 
been trying to convene a confer- 
ence of all parties to carry out a 
major constitutional operation. 

The Life Peerage is admittedly 
no more than a palliative. As 
such it has much to commend it, 
especially in these days when an 
ex-railwayman, after long service 
and reasonably good conduct in 
the ranks of the Labour Party, 
may be elevated to Another 
Place, while his son is likely to 
remain a railway clerk without 
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ambition or aptitude for politics. 
The trouble is that the stable 
door will be closed after the 
horse has been stolen. If Life 
Peerages had been allowed about 
a hundred years ago, when the 
idea was first seriously mooted, 
the House of Lords would not 
now present so dropsical an 
appearance. But that is an 
argument of doubtful validity. 
In fact, it is hardly an argument 
at all to say that a reform should 
be resisted because it should have 
been carried out long ago. 

At any rate, Lord Samuel and 
Life Peerages have been politely 
side-tracked by Lord Salisbury, 
who wants to clear the way for 
@ more comprehensive measure. 
With this he is likely to have 
little success. The Socialists 


cannot defend the present posi- 
tion of the House of Lords, but 


are mortally afraid that if it 
ceases to be an anachronism it 
may easily become a danger. 
They would not mind a reform of 
its membership if they could be 
quite sure that this would not be 
accompanied by a demand for an 
enlargement of its powers; and 
such a demand, which at present 
they can easily repel, they could 
not refuse so confidently to a 
Chamber which had been purged 
of its anomalies. It must be 
owned that they are justified in 
their qualms. In practice the 
present House of Lords suits 
the Socialists pretty well. It 
discharges its duties with con- 
siderable competence; and its 
members, conscious of represent- 
ing nobody but themselves, 
cannot challenge the House of 
Commons with any expectation 
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of success. A reformed House 
of Lords could afford to be 
bolder; and a radical change 
in personnel would have little 
meaning without an extension 
of the present veto. 

Accordingly the Socialists, by 
a bare majority and against the 
counsel of the wiser heads among 
them, declined Lord Salisbury’s 
invitation. The refusal was 
surely a tactical error, as Labour 
now finds itself in the odd posi- 
tion of defending the hereditary 
principle against all comers ; 
while the Conservatives, claim- 
ing with truth that they tried 
to get an agreed settlement, 
but that the Socialists refused 
even to discuss the matter with 
them, can go ahead with the 
Liberals and may possibly pro- 
duce a scheme. 

Presumably this will not be 
limited to a proposed reform of 
the personnel, but will also deal 
with the powers of the reformed 
Second Chamber. In no great 
country is the constitutional 
position so precarious as it is 
in Britain, where a revolution- 
ary party has only to obtain 
a small and transient majority 
to do irreparable harm. A 
British Hitler or Lenin could 
overturn every institution in the 
country by technically constitu- 
tional processes. He could 
abolish the monarchy, the 
Church, Habeas Corpus, and 
Parliament itself; and while 
most people would say that he 
was wrong, no one could say that 
he was breaking the letter of the 
law. The danger may be thought 
hypothetical, far-fetched, and 
quite unlikely to occur in present 
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conditions. But present con- 
ditions may not last for ever, and 
it is by no means impossible that 
at some future date a gang of 
unscrupulous men might seize 
and retain power with nothing 
to prevent them, or at least 
nothing to prevent them con- 
stitutionally. If that should 
occur it would be much too late 
to talk of extending the veto of 
the Upper House, or of ensuring 
that before some fundamental 
change was carried, the people 
should be enabled to vote upon 
it. The time for that reform is 
now or never, and unfortunately, 
at present, it looks like being 
never. 


The dispute over the Sudan 
had lingered on for so long that 
people were in the mood to 
welcome any sort of settlement 
as an advantage. The agreement 
reached early in February be- 
tween Britain and Egypt is, on 
the whole, satisfactory. No one 
has won a victory, except per- 
haps the Northern Sudanese. 
No one has suffered a defeat, 
except the extreme Nationalists 
in Egypt. To neither Britain 
nor Egypt are the terms wholly 
agreeable, but after all it is the 
essence of a compromise that 
no one should be completely 
satisfied. 

The Sudanese will have self- 
government and will be able in 
three years’ time to determine 
their future. The welfare of the 
Southern Sudanese has been safe- 
guarded so far as was feasible. 
During the interval the Governor- 
General will retain authority, but 
subject to the supervision of an 
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International Committee. What 
will happen afterwards is con- 
jecture. That the Sudan will be 
as well governed as it has been 
during the last fifty years is 
improbable, but in these days 
every dependent people prefers 
to rule itself badly than to be 
ruled well by someone else. At 
least it is improbable that the 
country will return to the bad 
old days when it was a prey to 
raiders and its men and women 
were sold “‘ like chickens.” 

The liquidation of a great trust, 
faithfully administered, is always 
a melancholy business, and the 
Cairo Agreement means liquida- 
tion. The young men from 
public schools, who have given 
the Sudan orderly and honest 
government for so many years, 
will go, although some may be 
retained as technical advisers. 


A number of promising experi- 
ments in irrigation and agri- 
culture on a large scale may peter 


out. Education may be slowed 
down. Public standards may be 
lowered. But that is the price 
which people must pay for the 
pleasure of governing themselves. 

The settlement was followed 
by a difference of opinion. 
Mr Eden suggested to the 
House of Commons that the 
Sudan, when independent, might 
wish to be associated with the 
British Commonwealth. General 
Neguib’s supporters promptly 
replied that if the Sudanese 
came to any such decision the 
agreement would be ended. The 
logic of this attitude is difficult 
to defend, since if a country is 
genuinely independent it must 
have an unfettered right to 
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determine its own future and to 
associate itself with any country 
or group of countries it pleases. 
The modern habit in a negotia- 
tion of skating lightly where the 
ice is thin has its disadvantages. 
Here was a point which clearly 
should have been settled before 
and not after the agreement 
had been made. 

Nevertheless, we must recog- 
nise that the agreement is some- 
thing which would have been 
impossible three years ago, when 
King Farouk and the Wafd were 
dominant in Egypt. No poli- 
tician would then have dared to 
get up and suggest that in a few 
years the King of Egypt might 
relinquish his claim to be King 
of the Sudan, and that the Sudan 
itself might be as independent as 
Egypt’s other neighbour, Israel. 
It is a depressing thought that a 
settlement, which would have 
been out of the question in the 
days of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, became possible only under 
a dictatorship. Yet that is the 
truth, however unwelcome it 
may be; and it is a sign of 
General Neguib’s growing auth- 
ority, as well as of his courage, 
that he has dared to step in 
where his predecessors were too 
foolish or too timid to tread. 

He is now going on to try to 
settle the other vexed question— 
the defence of the Canal Zone. 
Here it behoves us to be firm 
and realistic. The Suez Canal 
is still a vital artery, both for 
the British Commonwealth and 
for the free world. No one has 
much confidence in the capacity 
of the Egyptian Army to defend 
the Canal against anyone, and 
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therefore it is essential that the 
British, when they leave, should 
hand over their task to a 
strong international force. The 
Egyptians should forget propa- 
ganda for a few moments and 
ask themselves what would have 
happened in 1939 and even 
earlier if they had not had 
British protection. The results 
would certainly have been awk- 
ward for the British Common- 
wealth, but might also have 
been exceedingly unpleasant for 
Egypt. The Egyptians cannot 
have it both ways. They cannot 
expect to be protected by the 
British, while denying them the 
facilities they need for the 
purpose. 


We must go back two hundred 
and fifty years to find a parallel 
to the storm that broke over 
England in the first days of 
February. The Great Storm of 
1703, commemorated in Addi- 
son’s verse and Defoe’s prose, 
was like the Great Storm of 1953 
in some of its results, though 
unlike it in its incidence. In 
February, as we all know, the 
disaster was caused by a north- 
westerly gale, which blew so hard 
and for so long that it raised the 
sea several feet above its normal 
level. With the arrival of the 
specially high tides which are 
usual at that time of year, the 
North Sea flung itself in fierce 
attack upon the coasts of East 
Anglia, Kent, and the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. It tore 
through and over the dunes, 
breached the defences, and 
flooded the low-lying lands. 

In 1703, on the other hand, so 
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far as we may learn from the 
meagre records of the day, the 
storm was more like a West 
Indian hurricane. The worst of 
the damage was done at sea and 
in the country south of a line 
drawn from the Bristol Channel to 
the Thames Estuary. The wind, 
not the sea, was the enemy, and 
it was a wind such as men had 
never seen before and have never 
seen since in these islands. It 
blew down thousands of houses 
and churches and flattened whole 
forests. It carried away part of 
the roof of St James’s and buried 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells in 
the ruin of his palace. On the 


‘morrow of the storm London and 


Bristol are said to have had the 
aspect of cities which had been 
bombarded and sacked. Thou- 
sands of livestock were killed, 
and so violent was the wind that 
it blew the spray twenty-five 
miles inland, salting the grass so 
thoroughly that the surviving 
cattle could not eat it. The loss 
of life ashore is unknown, but 
was very heavy; and at sea it 
is believed that eight thousand 
sailors perished. As we were 
then in the thick of the war of the 
Spanish Succession, the loss of so 
many of the Queen’s sailors and 
great ships was particularly 
serious. By comparison with 
this disaster our own in February 
must look less daunting, though 
in Holland, struck at the same 
time and in the same way on 
land, sixty per cent of which lies 
below sea level, the damage to 
life and property was without 
recorded precedent. 

Inevitably the voice of retro- 
spective wisdom has been heard, 
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complaining of lack of foresight 
and precaution. Yet whatever 
may be felt and said now, the 
truth is that men will seldom 
bother to protect themselves 
against a danger which may only 
recur every two hundred and 
fifty years or so. Something 
should and probably will be done. 
A simple system of warnings 
might be introduced. People 
should be discouraged from 
building bungalows on low-lying 
land near the sea. The coast 
defences should be raised and 
strengthened. Today we still 
carry the scars, and tomorrow, 
without panic or complaisance, 
we should still remember the 
lessons. 


Although at first sight General 
Smuts and Lord Milner had little 


in common, two books?! of un- 
usual interest which appeared in 
the autumn suggest on many 
counts a comparison rather than 


a contrast. Neither book is, 
strictly speaking, a biography. 
Mr Smuts is concerned to present 
a filial portrait of his great 
father, and Mr Crankshaw a 
study of the political thought of 
Milner. Smuts was an almost 
encyclopedic figure, the Ben- 
jamin Franklin of South Africa 
and a little more; a soldier, 
@ statesman, a philosopher, a 
botanist, with a few hobbies 
like science, history, and farming 
thrown in. Milner’s range was 
more limited. His life was his 
work, and his work was his life; 


but his thought ran deep and he 





1 * Jan Christian Smuts.’ 
‘The Forsaken Idea.’ 
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had a political philosophy at 
least as profound as Smuts’s. 
Each man had in him a tough- 
ness that could take the blows of 
fate, but Smuts was more flexible 
and more subtle. Each endured 
and rose superior to political 
misfortune, and each to the end 
of his days was misunderstood by 
his fellow countrymen. In this 
last respect Milner was the 
greater sufferer. Never was a 
picture more false than that of a 
ruthless reactionary who went to 
South Africa to make a war and 
made it, came home to oppose 
the grant of self-government to 
the former Boer Republics, and 
thereafter brooded with bleak 
disapproval over every proposal 
for the betterment of the under- 
privileged. Even General Smuts 
seems to have accepted much of 
this propaganda without ques- 
tion. He had sat on the other 
side of the table to Milner at 
Bloemfontein and again at Ver- 
eeniging. While he formed a 
fairer and more favourable judg- 
ment when the two men were 
both in Lloyd George’s War 
Cabinet, he probably never quite 
discarded the old legend of 
the war-maker; and his son 
evidently has no idea that 
any other opinion is possible. 
Yet Mr Crankshaw, upon the 
testimony of Milner’s letters 
and despatches, succeeds in 
showing how wrongly treated 
Milner has been, by his own 
countrymen as well as by the 
Afrikaners. 

Milner himself used to say that 
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he was born either too early or 
too late. He was an Imperialist 
in days when the Empire was 
a little out of fashion, and 
he was an Imperialist for the 
right reasons. He was nearly 
a Socialist in the days before 
the Socialist Party in Parlia- 
ment existed. In his political 
philosophy the two opinions 
were not incompatible but com- 
plementary. 

General Smuts’s political views 
are not easy to discover in his 
son’s pages. Where, for example, 
did he stand on the racial 
question in South Africa? 
Neither with Malan and Apart- 
heid nor yet with Hofmeyr and 
the Liberals. If pressed, prob- 
ably and perhaps rightly he 
would have said there was no 
clear answer ; and because of his 
failure to suggest one, the South 
African Party today faces its 
opponents without a policy of its 
own. But on two questions 
Smuts had an answer from which 
he never departed. He was a 
believer, as whole-hearted as 
was Milner, in the virtue and 
necessity of the British Common- 
wealth, although his Common- 
wealth differed from Milner’s 
Empire. He worked strenuously 
to set up an International Party 
to keep the peace, first at 
Versailles and twenty-four years 
later at San Francisco. 

Neither he nor Milner was a 
good politician. Smuts was twice 
Prime Minister, but was less 
successful politically than he was 
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administratively. He was too 
much of a dictator and tried to 
do all the work himself. He 
could make a policy, but he could 
not sell it, and intellectually he 
soared so high above his South 
African contemporaries that the 
ordinary man regarded him with 
suspicion as being ‘too clever by 
half.” Even his distinguished 
reputation in the world outside 
weighed against him; for many 
Afrikaners could not believe that 
anyone who found such favour 
with foreigners, and particularly 
with the British, could be quite 
sound. So his last political 
battle was a tragic defeat, and in 
its aftermath the work of fifty 
years may be destroyed. 
Milner had too strong an 
intellectual integrity to be a 
successful politician. When he 
knew he was right he could 
not yield an inch. Although a 
supreme administrator, he would 
never have endured the shifts 
and compromises of Parliament- 
ary life. He hardly even tried, 
and on his return from South 
Africa was in political exile until 
@ supreme emergency called him 
to high office. Of his service in 
the war Mr Crankshaw says 
little, but others have testified; 
and perhaps Milner’s finest hour 
was when, in the darkest days of 
1918, his courage and clear- 
sightedness brought about unity 
of command in the field. So he 
won, tardily and only partially, 
the recognition he had earned so 
well and been denied so long. 
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